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O I remember the night when Claire Earnestine made her 

début before a London audience? My dear Jack! it 

was not an event I am likely to forget were I to live for the next 

century. In reality it is little more than five. years ago; but I 

think in less than a quarter of that time the world almost forgets 

the existence of men and women who have shown themselves inde- 
pendent of its laws and government.” 

My curiosity was somewhat aroused by my friend’s words. Not 
so much from the fact of hearing some new and perhaps start- 
ling incident in life, as from a certain animation in his manner 
which spoke of an unusual amount of interest which had been 
suddenly awakened in him by an altogether chance question on 
my part, of a woman whose short-lived fame had proved some- 
what of a mystery to me from the abrupt way in which it had 
terminated. 

I must tell you that this was the first evening I had spent 
with Fred Hamilton for some four or five years. In college life 
we had been the closest and ‘best of chums, but subsequent 
events had inevitably separated us, and the thoughtless boy now 
appeared to have turned into a staid married man, whose chief 
delight seemed to consist in home and its consequent pleasures. 
Many and various were the subjects which we had severally dis- 
cussed on this our first meeting ; amongst other matters, the merits 
and demerits of several actors and actresses claimed our attention, 
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and I was not a little pleased when Fred consented to tell me 
what he knew of the short yet brilliant career of the beautiful and 
universally admired Claire Earnestine. I will endeavour to tell her 
history as far as possible in my friend’s words. 

“Claire Earnestine’s childhood was passed in the peaceful seclu- 
sion of a country village, remote from the roar and tumult of town 
life. Her mother she had never known, for Cyril Earnestine’s 
childlike bride had been a wife little more than a year when she 
died, leaving her husband with’ the cares of ‘the world staring him 
full in the face, and with no-one to comfort and cheer him but the 
little fair-haired daughter, whose grey-blue eyes painfully reminded 
him of the young girl whose life for so short a time had been one 
with his. 

“Claire was a-quiet, gentle little thing, possessing at the same 
time a decided will of her own, scarcely to be credited, except as 
it was indicated by the firm chin and set look of the rather thin 
lips. ‘A queer child, with strange ideas and fancies,’ so her father 
said ; and having engaged a governess capable of giving her a good 
and sound education, he considered he had done his duty for the 
time being, and saw little ifanything of her. But it was not very 
long before he perceived that ‘the girl’s mind was of no common 
order. Quick and intelligent to a degree, imaginative almost to 
a fault, the first twelve or fourteen years of Claire Earnestine’s life 
were passed in a seclusion unparalleled in the case of one so young. 
So long as she remained contented with such quietness there was 
little cause to fear for her happiness, But unconsciously with 
advancing years came shadowings of discontent ; her desire increased 
to know something about a world of whose joys and sorrows 
she so much loved to read. Nor would she ever listen to her 
father when he tried to tell her how far short of perfection her 
dreams would prove when realized—how false and untrue she 
would think the world compared to that in which she had existed 
since her infancy. 

“For hours together would Claire Earnestine, now of some 
sixteen. summers, pore over tales of fiction which she found in 
her father’s library, living for the time being entirely in her own 
fancies, imagining herself first one person, then another, but always 
possessing the firm idea that one day she would become both great 
and noble. Ambition, that most dangerous of gifts when there is 
no hand to guide it, was strongly implanted in her nature. Poor 
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child! what did she then know of the sorrows and trials through 
which ambition is so often achieved? Who could tell her of that 
mysterious race for life in which friendship and loyalty, in many 
instances, are counted but as very little things compared with 
self-advancement and self-interest. 

“Two more years thus glided away, and just as Claire was on 
the point of completing her eighteenth year, a great and serious 
change broke up her life. Her father, who for some time pre- 
viously had been suffering from a weak action of the heart, suddenly 
died, leaving his daughter fairly well provided for, and the advice 
to write to a sister of her mother’s, at that time residing in London, 
with whom she might stay until she came to some definite decision 
as to her future movements. Needless to state that Claire acted 
upon this advice at once, and not many weeks had elapsed before 
she said ‘ Good-bye’ to the quiet, peaceful home, and accepted the 
one which her aunt offered her. 

“The change in her life seemed strangely sudden and abrupt. 
What she had so long. wished for had at last come to pass ; and it 
was with the firm determination of a woman, combined with the 
trusting innocence of a child, that Claire Earnestine faced the 
world of pleasure and of fashion. It was at this time, Jack, that 
I first met her. Many months had passed away before I knew 
what I have already told you of her life. I was an old friend of 
her aunt, Mrs. Montgomery, who had become a widow within 
the last three years; and having no children of her own, it had 
long been a constant regret that Mr. Earnestine would not allow 
his daughter to spend at least a few weeks in the year with her. 

“TI had often heard of the beauty of her niece, but I was 
never more bewildered with admiration than when I came face to 
face with ker. She was a tall, slender girl, with soft blue eyes, 
rather large but sensitive mouth, and golden-brown hair, which 
formed a halo round her face ; and I confess that the impression 
she made upon me was one not easily to be forgotten. 

“Child as she was then in years, it seemed absurd to call her 
so'when one listened to the gentle yet determined ring of her 
voice, and noted the calm decisiveness of her manner. She 
seeméd to me a woman who, having once decided upon a thing, 
would allow of no hesitation or doubt in its fulfilment, however 
difficult her course of action might chance to be. 

“Such was my idea of her character; and as time went on, 
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giving me increased opportunities of studying her nature and 
disposition, I found no cause to alter my mind. Fortunately for 
me, she knew nothing of the creed so largely believed in by the 
world—that pure and true friendship is an impossible thing 
between man and woman. Had she done so, I do not believe 
it would in any way have influenced her manner towards me. 
Still, as you can imagine, there was no little charm in being 
made, however unconsciously, the confidant and companion of a 
beautiful girl, whose mind was full of ideas and longings which, 
if guided by a hand of judgment and love, I foresaw would 
create for her a grand and brilliant future. Without this pro- 
tection her ambition, mingled as it was with absolute ignorance 
of the world, might possibly lead her into a life wholly at 
variance with her lovable, sensitive nature. But, as I often 
argued to myself, what right had I to mar the hopefulness of her 
youthful dreams with my fears and apprehensions ? 

_ “About that time it was rumoured that an actress, whose 
name was well known in America and the greater part of 
England, was coming to London. The event had proved, for 
some time past, the talk of most people in theatrical life, and, 
when it became generally known, her name seemed to be on every 
person’s lips. I had known the lady for some years, and was 
consequently interested in the opinions and conjectures as to the 
success she would make in the great metropolis. Claire Earnes- 
tine was naturally not a little excited when I told her some 
details of a life which, till now, had proved a profound mystery 
to her, her experience in such things only existing in the pleasures 
of a circus to which her father had taken her when she was quite 
a child. Imagine, then, her delight when I put into her hands 
tickets for the first night’s performance of the new actress (whom 
I will call Mrs, Crayford), with the request that I might be the 
one to accompany her and her aunt to the theatre. The bare 
idea made her eyes bright with pleasure, and the thanks which 
came from her lips sounded very sweet to my ears. Many and 
various were the questions she asked me as to the life of the 
lady she was about to see. I amused myself in satisfying her 
curiosity as far as I was able to do so, little thinking of the result, 
or what would be the fruit of the seed I was so unconsciously 
sowing in her mind. 

“Well! the night at length came, and the hour arrived when 
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I found myself for the first time sitting by Claire in the stalls 
of a London theatre. The play, I recollect, was ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ but my memory completely fails me as to the perform- 
ance, for, to tell the truth, my whole mind and soul were riveted 
upon my companion’s face. I can see, as if it were but yester- 
day, the marvellous change that satisfied imagination seemed to 
have made on it. I plainly saw that she followed the play with 
no artificial interest : the tears which filled her eyes at the sorrows 
of the ill-starred Juliet came from her heart, and the evident 
impression upon her mind startled me so much that, when the 
play was over and we were driving home, I almost pointedly 
discussed opinions with Mrs. Montgomery, only speaking to Claire 
in a general way. 

“The days following I was unable to see her, owing to some 
important business which I was obliged to transact for a friend ; 
but, as soon as possible, I found my way to the house, with the 
query as to whether Miss Earnestine was at home. I had not 
long to wait before she appeared, looking more beautiful than 
ever, and seemingly quite her old joyous self. But ten minutes 
had scarcely elapsed before she asked me if I would strengthen 
our friendship by granting her a favour. A strange dread seemed 
to take possession of my heart, as I told her I must know the 
request before I could promise to fulfil it. ‘You can do so, I 
know,’ she replied, ‘if you really wish it ; and then, after a slight 
pause, she quietly added: ‘It has something to do with the play 
we saw the other night.’ 

“T scarcely needed to be told that such was the case, though 
the confirmation of my ideas greatly heightened my curiosity as 
to what she was going to ask of me. I suppose she guessed my 
thoughts, for, with a low laugh, she said— 

“«My _request is only this: I want you to introduce me to 
your friend, Mrs, Crayford—the lady who acted Juliet.’ 

“* Only that !’ 1 stammered, as I looked up into her face. 
‘Claire! are you mad, or only making fun of me ? 

“* Neither one thing nor the other,’ she replied. ‘ Why should 
you think so? You must know very little of my character, if 
you imagine I am anything else than serious at the présent 
moment ; and the blue eyes seemed to me to have grown 
strangely scornful, ‘If, as you say, you are my friend, will you 
not grant me the only favour I have ever begged of you? 
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“‘Impossible, Claire!’ I said. ‘You don’t fully comprehend 
what you ask. I only know Mrs, Crayford very slightly, as I 
have told you before now. Even if you gained your aunt’s per- 
mission, what would be my excuse for taking you to see her ? 

“*My aunt has no legal power over my actions, she replied. 
As to excuses, all I ask of you is to introduce me to the lady.’ 

““Why ? I questioned. ‘Tell me your reasons, Claire.’ 

““Very well, then; if you wish to know them you shall; 
and her voice startled me in its quiet decisiveness. ‘Ever since 
that night when I saw her as Juliet I have had but one thought, 
one desire : to speak to her, and ask her something of a life which 
seems to me the most attractive one that an ambitious woman 
can lead. Perhaps you cannot understand,’ and her voice grew 
softer for the moment; ‘you cannot comprehend what it is to 
have one’s dreams absolutely realized, if only for a few hours. 
I feel I must see her; I must talk to her, Will you not help me? 
Will you not do this one thing for me ” 

“Her voice was almost piteous in its earnestness, and I could 
only bury my face in my hands and try to think what it all meant. 
Was it not some hideous dream, from which I should soon awake ? 
Could this be the. Claire Earnestine who, only a few months ago, 
had told me she cared for no one in particular, and yet at the 
present moment .was. possessed of a fancy which appeared un- 
conquerable in its power and strength? The brightness of my 
life seemed. to. have been swept away as I looked up and saw 
her standing before me, attentive to know what my answer 
would be. 

“*T cannot promise you zow,’ I said, taking her hand in mine. 
‘You. must give. me a few days to decide upon the matter. 
Perhaps, then, you, too, may have altered your mind. I hope it 
may be so.’ 

“She did not speak, and so I said,.‘Good-by,’ and left her, 
my brain in a whirl of doubt and confusion. And yet, I asked 
myself, what was the cause of my fear? Why should such a 
simple request have aroused in my heart feelings of jealousy and 
distrust such as I had never before experienced ? I could not say ; 
I only felt unutterably lonely. 

“Looking back upon that time, I think how selfish I was. How 
selfish a// men are, in a greater or lesser degree, towards the 
woman they love and admire. I had never told Claire how 
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much she had grown: into: my life during the past few months; 
scarcely had I confessed the: fact to my own heart; and yet at 
the present time I was absolutely jealous and miserable because 
' she had asked me as a favour to introduce her to Mrs. Crayford, 
confiding ‘to me how much she admired the lady and also. her 
profession in life. I:had known Mrs. Crayford for some years 
past as a woman gifted not only with a wonderful degree of 
talent, but with a certain fascination of manner which proved 
almost irresistible to those to whom she was personally 
attracted. Naturally, I questioned myself as to the influence she 
might possibly possess over Claire, supposing she both liked 
and admired her; a fact of which I had little doubt. The 
other problem I found even more difficult to solve—as to 
whether I was justified in introducing Claire into a life the 
inner workings. of which I knew so little about. 

“During the ensuing days I thought both long and seriously 
upon the matter, I ‘plainly felt it was worse than useless to 
ask Claire for a return of my affection whilst she seemed to be 
longing for a life of change and excitement. If her nature were 
satisfied by these things I would give them to her as far as I was 
able to do so. If.I found her inclinations to be other than I 
imagined? I would. not allow my mind to dwell with any 
degree of earnestness on the subject, for I appeared to know 
beforehand what her answer would be in regard to the fact which 
I had made up my mind to tell her. And my fears proved 
only too correct when I confessed to her that my love and my 
life were in her hands to do what she liked with; that the 
world into which I: wished to lead her was that where I should 
be always’ by her side to comfort and advise her, not only in the 
light of a friend, but in that of a husband. 

“Her answer was sweet and gentle, as she had ever been to 
me ; but it made me see how absolutely love was as yet unborn in 
her. ~I-felt it was only time which would solve the question as to 
whether she would care for me in the way I longed for. 
Knowing this, how could I allow my life to blend more closely 
together with hers ?- And, on the other hand, what reason had I 
for denying her the only favour she had ever asked of me—that of 
being able to see more of a world which, up to the present time, 
had proved to her a complete mystery ? Whether its pleasures and 
temptations would take her irrevocably from me remained to be 
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seen ; my greatest wish was to possess, in however small a degree, 
the power of making her happy. And soit was that I promised to 
introduce her to Mrs. Crayford ; and on the first opportunity I 
fulfilled my word to her. 

“With regard to the friendship that existed between them I 
knew but little, for just at that time I was most unexpectedly offered 
a very good appointment abroad, which necessitated my absence 
from England for the space of some six or eight months. As is 
usually the case in such instances, the eight months glided into a 
year, which had been succeeded by a second, before my thoughts 
turned with any definite purpose towards home. During this time I 
had received many letters from Claire, telling of continued happi- 
ness and contentment in her life, which right well gladdened my 
heart ; but for the past six weeks or two montks I had not received 
a line from her, and I puzzled myself sorely as to the reason. I 
could scarcely believe it was owing to forgetfulness, though it 
seemed strangely like it ; so you can picture my delight when, just 
on the eve of my departure for home, a letter, in her handwriting, 
was given to me. I tore it open, eager to know its contents. They 
told me of a great and important change in her life—she was just 
on the eve of making her début on the stage. Could I not manage 
to be.there on the first night ? She hoped that I would be able 
to do so. That was all. Little more than a page was filled by 
telling me news which absolutely stunned me by its suddenness, as 
by its literal fulfilment of my forebodings of two years ago. I grew 
sick at heart as I felt how still more irrevocably separated we should 
be by the profession she had chosen to adopt, whilst my mind 
seemed possessed of only one idea—to arrive in England by the date 
she named. I found that, with constant travelling, I could just 
manage to do so, and sent her a line to that effect—nothing more ! 
My heart seemed too full for words. 

“By the afternoon of the long-expected day, I found myself 
once more in London. A seat had been reserved for me at the 
theatre, so my mind was at rest on that score ; and I could only 
wish for the hour to draw near in which I should see the girl whom 
I had taken to her first theatre. How long ago it seemed! How 
difficult it was to believe that that night had ever existed, except 
in so far as it had proved the commencement of the life which Claire 
Earnestine was now about to lead. The hour at last arrived ; the 
curtain drew up upon that most pathetic of plays, ‘ Broken Hearts,” 
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by Gilbert. Not many moments elapsed before Claire Earnestine 
stepped upon the stage as Vavir—an exquisite picture of youthful 
grace and beauty, nervous to a degree, which almost made one 
tremble for her, but possessing a strange power of attraction, 
marvellous in the case of one so young, and with so little experience 
to guide her. All through the play I saw nothing but her face, 
heard nothing but her voice, which seemed to fill my heart with a 
gladness to which it had long been astranger. The varied opinions 
of those around me, as to the merits of her performance, I cared 
little for. I hated to think of the congratulations and praises which 
would be poured into her ears ; and on my homeward way I tried 
to push all the evening’s success into the far distance, and think of 
Claire Earnestine as the imaginative poetical woman she had always 
appeared to me. Even if the greatest success were gained, the 
highest ambition realized, could it be possible, I asked myself, that 
the life of an actress would prove entirely satisfactory to such a 
nature? Could its success be the absolutely highest aim of her 
life to achieve ? Who could tell? except time, which reveals the 
issue of all things ? 

“My waking thoughts on the following morning were naturally 
upon the prospect of seeing her once again. I earnestly hoped that 
I might experience the good luck of finding her disengaged. When 
I arrived at the address she had given me, I was ushered into a 
small drawing-room, quaintly furnished, where I was asked to 
remain a few moments until Miss Earnestine would be able to see 
me. The quietness of the place seemed to exercise a corresponding 
calm upon my mind, and when the door opened and Claire came 
in, it seemed to me as if it had been only the day before that we 
had met, so little was she changed in face or figure. Her manner 
was most charming in its complete friendliness and want of con- 
ventionality, just like the Claire Earnestine of the bygone days, 
but tempered with a greater degree of determination and self-control 
than she even at that time possessed. She spoke enthusiastically 
of her life, of her profession, and of the evident work which lay 

‘before her, but in a way which seemed to forbid any questioning 
into those matters which more immediately concerned her personal 
interests and pleasures. These appeared to have been replaced by 
an overmastering spirit of ambition, which by its influence 
seemed to have changed the womanly part of her nature in a way | 
which I could feel rather than express, Have you never expe- 
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rienced the force of misunderstanding which exists between some 
people, even when you are on the closest terms of intimacy? 
There is a lack of sympathy between’ them, the existence of which 
almost seems to baffle description by its uncertainty? This was 
the case of things between Claire and myself, on the day of which 
I am speaking ; we met and parted friends, as we had ever been, 
but the varied influences of her present life had imperceptibly 
altered her nature to an extent which I could scarcely have 
credited. 

“For the next six months I remained in London, consequently 
I saw a good deal of her; and many were the pleasant talks we 
had about her work, and of the triumphs which were in store for her 
in the dim future. It was a strange part which I had to play at 
that time, caring for her as I did, and yet striving to conceal every 
word and look which would reveal that such was the case. To 
tell the truth, I valued her friendship more than that of any man 
or woman’s I had ever known. She gave it me so trustingly and 
so frankly, that to have misunderstood or abused her confidence 
would have seemed to me like blaspheming some holy and 
beautiful thing. Those days glided on so peacefully and happily 
for me that I never stayed to question myself as to how they 
would end ; consequently you can imagine what I felt when she 
informed me that she was on the point: of accepting an engage- 
ment in the:provinces, which would inevitably separate us for some 
time to come. I-felt dazed and bewildered at the news, and 
never did a harder thing in my life than when I obliged myself 
to advise her to close with an offer which would prove of such 
immense advantage to her in her public career. I am sure she 
was. surprised at my seemingly ready acquiescence with. her 
wishes ; but nothing further was said on the subject until the 
inevitable day of parting arrived, and ‘Good-by’ had to be said, 
It was then I asked her to promise me that if ever the day should 
come.when I could prove of any use to her, she would iet me 
know; and I believe the earnestness of my manner touched her 
heart, for there were tears in her eyes as she put. her hand in mine 
and promised me what I asked. The next moment, however, a 
cold look came across her face as she said, ‘I, too, have some- 
thing to ask of you. Why did you appear so glad when I told 
you. that I was going away for some. time ? 

“* Glad! I echoed, and.a sickening desire came over me to tell 
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her of the love which was deep in my: heart for her as it had ever 
been. It was a fatal moment as I looked into her eyes, which 
drooped before mine as I whispered :.‘ You know, Claire, I would 
give my whole life and existence to be always with you—to love 
you as you ought to be loved!’ All the intensity of my affection 
seem to have been centred in the words, I only remember her 
hand closing round mine for a second—it was our last moment 
together—in another she was gone! and I was left absolutely and 
utterly alone, with one thought in my mind—as to whether she 
would ever write or speak to me again. 

“ At the end of a week my fears were dispelled by the arrival of 
a letter telling of her safe arrival, and of the constant employment 
of her time—a letter of entire confidence, such as I had always 
received from her, which, in the present instance, set my mind at 
rest to a certain degree. 

“T must now pass over the ensuing eighteen months, during 
which time I can tell you but little of Claire Earnestine’s life. 
Very often did my thoughts revert to her with an indescribable 
sorrow that our lives should be so irrevocably divided. From 
many quarters I heard. of her: gradual. success in her profession. 
From herself, as I have already told you, I heard but little, espe- 
cially during the last six months, in which I had not received a 
single line from her, _ At that time I had been travelling for some 
time past in Germany, and had given orders that my letters should 
be forwarded to the Poste Restante of those towns at which I in- 
tended to stay over the night... But, on my return to England, 
after an absence of several weeks, I found a letter from Claire 
awaiting me. It had arrived quite a month previously, but my 
servant (as is generally the case in such instances) had accidentally 
mislaid it, and had only come. across it on the eve of ‘my return. 
I was far too much agitated by its contents to say much to him on 
the subject. Claire wished very much to see me. -Would.I fulfil 
my promise, and come at once to her? Needless to say that I 
started at once for the place she named, although I could not 
cherish the idea that I should be lucky enough to find her there. 
My fears proved correct. On my.arrival I learnt that the whole of 
the company had started three weeks previously for Edinburgh. 
You can imagine what I felt, but I was more than thankful in 
being able to find Claire’s present. abode. I lost no time in pur- 
suing her, and in less than two days found myself at the door of 
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the Victoria Hotel, with the request that the porter would take 
my card immediately to Miss Earnestine, and ascertain as to when 
she would be able to see me. In another second I was ushered 
into a room, where I found Claire with outstretched hands bidding 
me welcome, The change in her manner so affected me, that it was 
with difficulty I told her of the delight I experienced in seeing her 
again. 

“*T can indeed say the same,’ she replied ; and then, in a half- 
nervous, half-impulsive way, she added : ‘ How good it is of you 
to have granted my request to come and see me!’ 

“*Good! I echoed. ‘You must have thought it strange that 
I did not come long before this. I would most certainly have 
done so the instant I received your letter, but, the truth is, I have 
been wandering about for some time past. Your note was acci- 
dentally mislaid, and so I only got it on my return some three 
days since.’ 

“ ‘Are you, then, still keeping to your intention of travelling from 
one place to another? Does there not exist some spot either in 
England or abroad that you can call home ? 

“*No,’ I answered ; ‘it has never been my lot to have a home 
of my own, and, latterly, I have quite given up the idea of such a 
thing ; so, as a substitute, I wander about from one place to 
another, and try to console myself with the thought that such a life 
affords one ample experience of the world, if it does nothing else.’ 

“*What a strange thing it seems, how quickly, and often unex- 
pectedly, experience of the world and the world’s ways comes to 
some people ; and yet, how absolutely and entirely it changes the 
course of their lives in a way which they could have little 
dreamed of !’ 

“I was not a little surprised at Claire’s words. They appeared 
to have a truthful ring in them, which showed that she evidently 
meant what she was saying. 

“*T have often caught myself wondering,’ I replied, ‘what is 
the sort of knowledge you have gained of the world in the past few 
years. Don’t think me over-curious, Claire: but I would give all 
my life to know if perfect happiness and contentment have at last 
come to you.’ 

“IT see you want to know a great deal— in fact, everything about 
me,’ she said, with a faint smile, as she seated herself on a sofa 
some little distance from me. 
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“*You talk of “ perfect happiness.” Do you know that I almost 
believe it is unattainable in this life. Certainly, I must confess 
that experience of the world does not lead one to infer that it is 
a very general thing!’ 

“‘That is a stern, if practical, conclusion, I replied. ‘It 
shows me you must have seen something of the stormy side of 
life.’ 

“¢ Not necessarily so !’ she answered. ‘I think one of its greatest 
faults is, that people are so seldom true to their better natures 
and to the feelings which prompt them to lead the life which 
they know to be the best, and, consequently the highest. Don’t 
think me strange for talking to you like this,’ she added, with a low 
laugh ; ‘but if you wish to know about my present life, I must 
tell you something of the feelings and inclinations which induced 
me to lead it. 

“«That day—so many years ago it seems !—when you granted 
my request and introduced me to Mrs. Crayford, I had no more 
intention of going on the stage than you have at the present 
moment. I was quite contented to stand, as it were, on the out- 
skirts of a life which seemed to me both beautiful and fascinating, 
and the friendship which sprang up between me and my ideal 
“Juliet” was one which I found to be neither transitory nor 
evanescent as time went on. 

“‘T sometimes felt that it was perhaps more appreciated on my 
side than on hers ; but I ceased to wonder at this when I became 
aware of her absolute devotion to her art, and the incessant 
demands it made on her time and energies. Scarcely a day 
elapsed on which I did not manage to sce her, at some hour or 
another. Her friends seemed to be without number, and I used 
often laughingly to tell her that I believed she knew nearly all 
the members of the literary and theatrical world ; but, as her house 
happened to be somewhat small, she could only let them in by 
instalments. 

“*At the end of the season her London engagement terminated. 
She had scarcely decided as to her future movements, when she 
was offered, by a well-known manager, a very high salary if she 
would consent to play leading parts in the principal towns of 
England and Scotland for the following six months. 

“* When I saw her she seemed very much inclined to close with 
the offer, but before doing so definitely, she asked me if I would 
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promise to stay with her for at least three months of the time 
which she would be away. 

“ «} hesitated, not only from the fact of leaving my aunt for so 
long, as from the inexplicable fear that our friendship might not 
prove. strong enough to endure the numerous and petty worries of 
everyday life. - But this she positively asserted would never be 
the case. I should do just as I liked in all things if I would but 
live with her as her friend. 

“‘T-felt I had no<adequate reason to give for refusing her what 
she asked ; besides, the idea proved most attractive to me, when I 
thought of the insight I should gain into the world by being with 
her, and I was quite fond enough of her to feel very glad that we 
were not about to be separated. 

“*Just before I started I wrote a long letter to you, telling of my 
decision, and asking your advice on one or two subjects, but I 
found long afterwards that the letter had been accidentally burnt. 
I often think you must have been surprised at my never telling 
you my reasons ‘for leaving Mrs. Montgomery.’ 

“*T scarcely heeded who you were with,’ I answered. ‘If I had 
received your letter it would probably have: only increased: my 
doubts and fears as to your happiness.’ ’ How strange it all 
seems! and I covered my face with my hands trying to compose 
my mind and thoughts. 

“About five minutes passed in silence, unbroken by a word or 
whisper. When I looked up I-was startled by the expression of 
Claire’s face. It looked so pale‘and ‘sad ! 

«Are you not .going to tell ‘me: any more? I said, gently 
taking her hand in mine. ‘Don’t do so if you would rather not, 
or if it gives you pain.’ 

“*Tt is not that,’ she answered, in-a‘low voice; ‘but it seems 
almost impossible: to tell you of the change which came over my 
feelings in the following days. 

“* For the first month I was very happy in my new home. Mrs. 
Crayford was wonderfully kind to me, and our life was a very 
merry one. In the evenings she had, of course, her work to 
attend to. I: either went down with her to the theatre, or else 
stayed quietly at. home. The former I preferred, for I was 
naturally very much excited at being permitted behind the scenes. 
Iused to’ stay in her room while she was on the stage, and it 
made my heart beat fast with excitement ‘to hear the loud and 
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repeated applause accorded: her. After the theatre, she often 
gave a little supper to any of her friends who might chance to be 
in the place, and these did not break up till a late, or rather early 
hour in the morning. 

“* And so day succeeded day—one very much like the other—all 
spent in a constant whirl of change and excitement! You know 
enough of my nature to imagine what I felt when they glided 
into weeks, and the weeks into. months, and there was no one near 
me to whom I could speak a serious thought, or utter an earnest 
word, I might have possibly confided some of my ideas to Mrs. 
Crayford, who was of far too sympathetic a nature not to have 
listened to me; but I had quickly perceived. how entirely her 
ideas and feelings were influenced and immersed in her art. 

“Tt was quite natural that such should be the case. If she had 
proved to be the affectionate, womanly friend I so much needed, 
she would never have been the actress who could command the 
homage and admiration of the world. The realization of ambition 
is often, I think, attained at the expense of our better feelings 
and. nobler instincts. 

““*T thought of telling you of the troubles which filled my heart, 
but I could not do so when I reflected on what you had given up 
by introducing me into my present life. 

“*No: I determined with all the strength of my nature 
to battle and fight against my evident inconsistency, and try to 
adapt myself to the people by whom I was surrounded. A 
foolish desire possessed me to raise myself in their estimation, and 
prove that I. was something more. than a mere looker-on at 
the race for life. I thought that in this way I could satisfy 
myself by giving way to the ambition I possessed of being courted 
and admired. 

“*Qne night, I remember, at a large supper at which I was 
present with Mrs, Crayford, a discussion arose as to the style of 
face and figure which looked the best behind the footlights. The 
question was one which naturally gave rise to various opinions, but 
I was more than astonished when. Mrs. Crayford turned to 
me, saying, “I am not much given to flattery, as you know, 
Claire, but ever since the first moment we met I have thought that 
in certain parts there is no one who could compete with you, 
supposing that. you put your heart and soul into the life and 
work of an actress.” 
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“*Her opinion was endorsed by many of her friends, most 
probably from the wish to flatter and please me. But long after 
the discussion was dropped, the idea remained firmly fixed in my 
mind, and that night I had but little sleep from thinking of the 
subject which was uppermost in my thoughts. It seemed that a 
simple remark had in an instant altered the whole course of my 
life! Fate seemed to have suddenly placed in my power the 
possible fulfilment of my ambition, if I cared to accept it. 

“‘*For the next successive weeks I thought of little else. 
I turned the subject about in my mind, looking at it first from 
one point of view, and then from another. 

“*T finally told Mrs. Crayford of my thoughts of going upon the 
stage,.and asked her advice upon the matter. Naturally she was 
a little prejudiced in favour of the idea ; and, imagiriing that she 
completely understood my nature and disposition, she told me 
that she felt confident I would never repent such a step if I de- 
termined to throw my mind into the matter, and employ the 
next six or eight months in real and earnest study. 

“* Needless to say that her opinion greatly contributed to my 
definitely making up my mind, and an incident which occurred in 
my life just at the time seemed to predict that no hindrance or 
obstacle should prevent me from doing what I desired. 

“* A fortnight before, I had written to Mrs. Montgomery, saying 
that I intended’ shortly to spend two or three weeks with her. I 
received in answer a few lines informing me she had been suffering 
from a dangerous attack of bronchitis, from which she was slowly 
recovering, but at any time she would be only too delighted to 
welcome me to her home. 

“* Just on the eve of my departure for London a letter was put 
into my hands, telling me of her death, which had occurred quite 
suddenly on the previous night. I was more shocked at the news 
than I can tell you! For though we had not known each other 
for any length of time, we had been the best of friends, and her 
death seemed to leave me utterly alone in the world. I was 
obliged to go to town for a short time to arrange about certain 
things, afterwards I returned to Mrs. Crayford at her most earnest 
request. 

“*Perhaps you may now understand what were my reasons for 
adopting the stage as a profession. I saw that its consequent 
work and study would fill up my time which, till then, had been 
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so much wasted, and keep my thoughts from wandering too much 
into a land of dreams and fancies. 

“The next eight months were fully occupied by hard and 
incessant work, which I grew thoroughly to enjoy ; and when the 
day for my first public appearance drew near, I could scarcely 
believe I was the Claire Earnestine of the olden days. My mind 
seemed to be immersed in a life of change and excitement. 

“*T cannot altogether explain the reasons which prompted me to 
ask you to come to London. I felt I wanted to see you and to hear 
your voice once more, but I rather dreaded to think of the change 
which you might perceive in me. 

“You never gave me a sign whether such was the case ; indeed, I 
must own that those months in which we saw so much of each 
other made me appear a greater mystery to myself than ever! It 
seemed as though I was being pulled two separate ways, as 
though, now that my new life had absolutely commenced, the old 
one had risen before me, reminding me of many things which I 
wished to lose the remembrance of for ever! You had the power 
of looking very closely into my heart, and as I owned the fact to 
myself, I determined, by every means in my power, not to let you 
see what my thoughts and feelings really were towards you. I 
would not confess that you exercised a certain influence over me 
which made me repent of the step I had just taken. I felt it 
could not be undone; I could not blot out the past year as 
though it had never existed! And, therefore, I tried to content 
myself with the unexpected success which I had so early gained in 
my career. 

“* But after some months I own I was relieved to find that my 
profession would take me for some little time from London. 
Under the circumstances, I felt it was best for both our sakes that 
our lives should be divided, and I was sure my opinion was right 
when I heard your parting words, which told me how very much 
you cared for me! 

“*For weeks and months they kept ringing in my ears! They 
seemed to come between me and my work; they made me feel 
what an utter falsehood were the letters which I wrote to you. 

“ “Months glided away, but they did not bring me the forgetful- 
ness which I longed for! My sadness had nothing to do with my 
public career, for I could desire no greater success than I had 
already gained. But I felt it had been attained at the expense of 
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the affection and longings which I could not root out of my heart! 
They had been born in me ; they had been strengthened by you 
in the days when I knew nothing of the world by which I was so 
soon to be surrounded. 

“* Could I ask for your forgiveness? could I hope that I was 
still of some little value to you? I dared not say! I fought 
against my inclination to write to you as long as I was able, but 
the day came when I could do so no longer! I felt that I could 
not live without your sympathy! your. 

“TI could hear no more, for Claire had thrown herself at my 
feet, crying as if her heart would break ! 

“* Tell me what is in your heart, for God’s sake!’ I said, as I 
gently raised her. ‘Claire, be true to yourself; be just to me. 
You craved a life of change and excitement ; I gave it to you as 
far I was able to do so. But because your dreams have not been 
realized is no reason why they should not be so eventually. You 
are young and beautiful. You can have the world at your feet if 
you like. J could only give you in exchange a life of peace and 
contentment ; a life of love and of rest. But you might tire of 
these things in time, and so absolutely ruin our happiness for 
ever !’ 

“*Will you never be able to trust me again? she almost 
whispered. 





“My faith in you has never wavered for a single instant!’ I 
answered. ‘I felt sure that some day—sooner or later—you 
would again become the girl I have always adored! But tell me, 
sweetheart, can it possibly be true that you love me so well as to 
give yourself to me for ever ? 

“There came no answer to my appeal ; but the warm lips which 
met mine—the arms which clung around my neck with a strength 
born only of love—told me more plainly than thousands of words 
could have done how absolutely Claire Earnestine had placed her 
life in my hands, and sworn to be faithful and true to me for 
everlasting ! 

“There is little more for me to tell you, Jack. The past 
eighteen months had proved, in a way, good for both of us, They 
had only deepened the love I had ever felt for Claire, which seemed 
to increase a hundredfold as I found her to be a woman capable 
of the truest devotion to a life composed not only of ambition— 
but of love and self-surrender! Two months later the London 
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world was startled by the fact that Claire Earnestine’s public career 
had ceased to exist. She had married, and intended (as rumour 
would have it) to pass the rest of her life in foreign lands !” 


“ But what am I to infer from all this ?” I said. “Can it be true 
that Claire Earnestine is your wife ?” 

“You are right, Jack, in your supposition—much as you may 
believe it to be impossible. But it is nevertheless true ; and you 
shall see the heroine of my story any time you please to come to 
our home.” 

Needless to tell my readers that I availed myself as soon as 
possible of the offer, and that Claire Earnestine (as I shall always 
call her) is as truly my friend as she is the idolized wife of my old 
chum, Fred Hamilton. 


OW REPUKGK 


Salvint on Shakespeare. 
“KING LEAR.” 


P: Ys every one may easily know, a Welsh chronicle relates that 

Lear, son of Bladud, reigned for sixty years, and died eight 
hundred years before Christ. It is asserted, also, that Lear was 
the founder of the town now called Leicester; nor must we be 
surprised that the poet has adopted, in treating of a time so 
remote, names of places, of persons, of ranks, of tortures, and of 
manners and customs much more recent; and, in fact, the titles 
of earl, duke, prince, and king, feudal castles, hunting expeditions, 
the methods of punishing criminals, the proof by iron of the 
justice of God, all give a medieval atmosphere, and it would be 
erroneous to attempt to give to the representation the colour of 
any other epoch. 

To the free inspiration of Shakespeare, more than to another, 
we must concede the right to hover in the space of anachronisms, 
and disregard of exactitude as to times and places—so much the 
more that in this tragedy we clearly perceive that he sought to 
demonstrate moral rather than historical truth. 

That moral truth is human ingratitude ! 

As in “Hamlet” he sought to bring out the power of thought 
over action, in “ Macbeth” that of excessive ambition, so in “ Lear” 
he shows the force of human ingratitude. 
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Here is an old king, weary of the grave cares of his kingdom, 
who, when the solemn day arrives on which he must marry his 
three daughters and give them dowries fitting their rank, divides 
his vast kingdom in three parts, keeping for himself only the 
name and dignity of king. 

This act, which by many is judged as a sign of mental aberra- 
tion, seems to me, on the contrary, the emanation of a generous 
heart, trusting in gratitude and filial love. If it were to be con- 
sidered as arising from loss of reason, then the rebellion of the 
two elder daughters would be in part excusable, since it is allow- 
able to face and oppose the dispositions and desires of a 
madman. 

But what is there insensate in the determination of the old 
king? In our own times, indeed, the act would be but too 
dlamable, since the liberal—perhaps too liberal—education which 
we give to our children might lead us to expect a change in the 
affection, respect, and reverence due to their parents; but in an 
epoch in which an austere training taught that the will of a father 
was almost as the will of God, and that the love and respect due 
to a parent should be as that due to the Almighty, the belief was 
not admissible (and, least of all, in a father-king) in the ingra- 
titude of his children and an open revolt against the paternal 
dispositions. And the dispositions of the octogenarian king have 
nothing unreasonable in them! He yields the government of 
his State to his daughters’ husbands, because, after reigning sixty 
years, he feels weary of grave political cares, and for himself he 
retains only the kingly rank and a hundred knights as his retinue, 
to be maintained by his successors. This appears to me, in the 

face of the cession of a large kingdom, to have been but a very 
mild impost, and it seems but due to him that he should dis- 
burden himself of his grave political occupations in order to 
devote himself only to the pastime of the chase and the merry or 
biting speeches of his fool. But it may be asked, How can you 
justify, in this rational king, the resolution to disinherit Cordelia 
simply because she could not declare her affection for her father, 
as her two sisters did, in courtier-like words of adulation? In 
my opinion it is amply accounted for by the same argument—the 
training of the times. Lear, in asking his daughters, in the pre- 
sence of his Court, how much and how they loved him, was certain 
of receiving as answer the same assurances that they must have 
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repeated to him a thousand times in the course of his life, and 
arising from affection, from respect, or from duty. Cordelia, 
more sincere than her sisters, the solemn moment being arrived 
when father and husband must each have a place in her heart, 
feels it her duty to reply that she loves him as nature and respect 
impel her. This, assuredly, was not the reply which Lear expected, 
least of all from his favourite daughter ; nay, from her more than 
from the others he anticipated a declaration of deep affection— 
enthusiastic words of infinite love. Thence the disillusion; thence 
the shame of being wounded in his fatherly love, and in the face 
of all his Court, too; thence, finally, the reaction in a character 
haughty, impetuous, autocratic, violent, and which knows no limits 
when wrath seizes it; hence we may call it hasty, passionate, 
irreflective, but not irrational. 

I have already said that Lear had passed his eightieth year, 
and, looking on him in the light of our own times and our present 
customs, not a few regard him as a man broken down by the weight 
of years; but I consider him as one of those aged oaks whose 
leaves may have been torn off by the force of winds and fury of 
storms, but whose trunk and boughs are still firm and sturdy. 

And here it will be useful to quote what has been said on this 
subject by the Progresso Italo-Americano, a highly trustworthy 
journal :-— 

“We must remember that the old men of Lear’s time were 
more robust and muscular than those of our day; that they did 
not then drink coffee at ten in the morning; but that they rose 
with the sun, and at breakfast ate large slices of beef or lamb. 
It is well to reflect that those Saxon races, accustomed to horse- 
exercise, and to continual gymnastics, preserved to their most 
advanced age a sound body and vigorous muscles. How could 
King Lear be declining, if he still followed the chase and rode 
on horseback, as is shown by the tragedy itself? And, then, how 
could a weak, ailing old man support all the emotions, all the very 
violent scenes of the drama? Would Shakespeare have put into 
the mouth of his protagonist so many expressions of wrath, grief, 
indignation, malediction, if he had conceived him feeble and broken? 
An old man, who was not most vigorous, beginning, from the very 
first act, to indulge in such furious rage, would certainly die of 
syncope before reaching the last. The long series of tumultuous 
emotions would very soon kill him.” 
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In order to confirm my assertion, and that of the Italian critic, 
I will now refer to some of the expressions used by Shakespeare 
himself.* , 

In the beginning of the third act—that is, after the great 
scene with his two daughters, when Lear is driven to wander 
abroad homeless, and without either food or shelter from the fury 
of the storm, the gentleman meeting Kent on the heath, describes 
the king as 

‘* Contending with the fretful elements ; 


. « » « unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all.” 


And in the fourth scene of the fourth act, Cordelia says to the 
physician, 
** Why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vexed sea, singing aloud.” 


Then he, himself, when the gentleman comes suddenly upon 
him to take him to Cordelia, thinking himself arrested, cries— 
*€No rescue? What! a prisoner?.... - 
- «.. Noseconds? All myself? 
Why this would make a man a man of salt. 


.-.. I will die bravely, 
Like a smug bridegroom.” 


And all this, after having provoked scenes of violent anger 
with his two ungrateful daughters, after having withstood and 
despised the extreme rigour of the elements, and undergone all 
the material privations of life! To contend with the fre tful 
elements, to be mad as the vexed sea, and to die bravely like a 


* The following are the translated passages which Signor Salvini quotes in support 
of his argument. It will be seen from the literal English version given that they 
are sufficiently free :— 


1. “ Degli elementi in querra sostien l’insulto 
Alto imprecando che si sperda il tutto.” 


‘6 He sustains the insults of the elements at war, 
Cursing loudly that every thing is destroyed.” 
2. “Si, l’incontrai poc’ anzi. 
Furente al par di tempestoso maye.” 
** Yes, I saw him even now 
Raging like the tempestuous sea.”’ 
3. “ Alla riscossa! Illa da forte 


io morro qual fidangato che a morte vada.” 
. Qui dentro c’é vita ancora ! 


**To the rescue! But bravely will I die, 
Like a bridegroom who goeth to his death. 
. ... Here within there is life still.” 
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suing bridegroom, a man must be of a firm and robust tempera- 
ment even at the age of eighty! 

But let us look at the character now from the esthetic stand- 
point of representative art. If Lear were presented to the public 
as a poor, ailing, infirm old man, paralytic and asthmatic, imbecile 
and enfeebled by the weight of years from the very beginning. 
where would be the contrast ? where the interest in and sympathy 
with his many successive misfortunes? Much more worthy ot 
commiseration is he as a man who, happy at first, feels keenly the 
bitterness of subsequent misfortune, than as one who, already 
suffering, undergoes new trials. The first is followed with interest, 
because he contends bravely against the unforeseen calamities of 
life ; the second, impotent to oppose them, is worthy of pity, and 
one can only wish him a speedy death to shorten his sufferings. 
In fine, the former touches and interests you; the latter pains 
‘and wearies ; and this, without a doubt, is the effect which would 
de produced on the auditor (as not a few examples have already 
proved), if the performer, in his representation of this character, 
were to follow in the footsteps of many contemporaries, based on 
the pernicious system of imitation—recent imitation; for after all 
that has been said of the great American artist, Edwin Forrest, 
especially in this part, it is certainly not from him that our con- 
temporaries have got their belief in a weak, failing Lear; not from 
him who, with his loud sonorous voice, his energy of action, his 
majestic gait and lofty conceptions, gained for himself a name and 
an honourable, well-merited memory. 

In my opinion, it is necessary to make the audience understand 
how King Lear, although generous, is always the autocratic king, 
great, majestic, passionate, and violent in the first act; how in the 
second, feeling keenly his daughter’s ingratitude, since repeated 
and increased, he becomes more father than king ; and how finally, 
in the third act, aggrieved and weighed down by his physical suffer- 
ing, he forgets for a little his moral pain and, rather than father or 
king, shows himself a man reacting against rebel nature. These 
three phases in the character of Lear are just those that remove 
its monotony, and render it, I repeat, interesting and not painful. 
Hence, then, the necessity of representing him as strong and 
vigorous in the beginning, then torn with anguish and affecting, 
and afterwards enfeebled and touching. 

I do not think I err in stating that whatever is difficult in art is 
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embraced, I do not say in the interpretation, but in the execution, 
of these three acts. There is in representative dramatic art 
a precept, well-known to all, which demands a gradual increase of 
the effects as the action develops, so that the climax—the exodus, 
if you prefer it—shall be incisive, powerful, and impressive ; and 
every artist ought to reserve his natural powers and save them in 
order to gain this end. In King Lear it is impossible to act on 
this law without falling into the unnatural—the part imposes on 
you an entirely opposite treatment. Instead of increasing the 
natural means so as to produce the effects, it is necessary to 
diminish the former in proportion as the latter are to be increased. 
I say necessary, in order to be true to Nature, because Lear, 
although vigorous in the first act, must, in the second, become 
feeble by reason of his age, and of the emotions which he has 
undergone ; and still more so in the third act, especially after the 
scene on the heath, where he “contends” with the storm; 
despising and enduring it in his nervous excitement; also in 
consequence of enfeeblement his mental disorder occurs in the 
fourth act. There are some who represent him as a madman, and 
it is a mistake ; others make him a demoniac, and it is an error. He 
seems to me a mind unhinged by ingratitude, the impression of 
which is strengthened by the adversity of the elements, and con- 
firmed by the degradation of man in the person of the brutalized 
Edgar. And indeed those scenes are all imprecations, examples, 
similes, gloomy meditations, and moral and philosophical reflec- 
tions, which spring from the same fixed idea, having for root 
ingratitude. If it were not so, he could not at the first sight of 
Cordelia become so soon sane again. A raving madman cannot 
be cured by such simple means. His is only the bewilderment of 
a nervous, highly-excited mind, which resumes its natural con- 
dition when, in the affectionate care of Cordelia, it finds again the 
salutary balm of filial love and respect. 

From this point there remains nothing more of any importance 
in the part of Lear, if we except the last scene, so sublimely 
conceived to represent the last spark of a dying brand. 

Now the great difficulty consists in contriving to increase the 
effects required by the rules of art, in spite of the necessity of 
diminishing at the same time the physical means. One portion 
of a highly intelligent audience may be able to observe and 
appreciate an artist who, having philosophically studied the 
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position of the character, strickly adheres to Nature, and finds that 
sufficient without striving for vulgar effects ; but the ability of the 
artist must attain the end of interesting also the mass of the 
public, and securing increasing results while remaining in the field 
of Nature. And how is it to be done? Ido not think it possible 


to explain it: it is a question of feeling, and feeling cannot be 


taught. We may trace out the road that is to be followed, but 
to arrive even halfway without stumbling, it is necessary to trust 
to your own inspiration. And for this inspiration you must wait, 
perhaps for the space of five years, perhaps in vain, since it is by 
no means certain that you will be able to represent my concep- 
tion to an audience. I do not deny that the time is too long; 
that if each interpretation of a great character were to occupy so 
enormous a space of time, the repertoire of an actor would come 
to be very limited ; but this difficulty was evident to me from the 
very beginning of my study, and increased greatly in proportion 
as I occupied myself more seriously in it, and it appeared to me 
so insuperable that I was obliged, in spite of myself, to wait till 
my nerves and all my senses lent themselves to the embodiment 
of my idea. All conscientious artists will agree with me that it 
is not possible at any given moment to find the colours necessary 
to the painting of a picture which the painter may see already 
finished in his imagination. And how many artists find them- 
selves frequently obliged to represent only a portion, not feeling 
sure of their power to reproduce the whole of the beauty. A sun- 
set will frequently offer an artist a varying scale of colour for his 
landscape ; the glance of a woman’s eyes a new form of affection ; 
a visit to a madhouse a new phase of mental aberration ; a ship- 
wreck, various manifestations of anguish ; a convulsion of Nature 
many expressions of horror and despair. And it is profitable to 
observe all, to analyze, to study all, and with judgment to appro- 
priate. And to do all that requires time: with time experience, 
and with experience genius. But I perceive that I am digressing, 
and I must, for still a little space, return to my subject. 

If I persist in my belief that Lear in the beginning must be a 
vigorous old man, I must equally refuse to admit that he continues 
up to the last to be strong enough to carry the dead body of 
Cordelia in his arms, as he is always made to do. 

May my brothers in dramatic art forgive me, but how is it credible 
that an old man, broken down by so many disasters, and on the 
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point of rendering up his soul to God, can possess such Herculean 
strength? And you, critics, before all, must admit the impro- 
bability of this action, you who will have your protagonist to be 
failing from the first. To me it seems that Lear, not allowing 
any but himself to touch the beloved body, must drag it in with 
difficulty, not concealing from the public his trouble in doing so, 
an action which, in my opinion, is more in accordance with Nature, 
and adds to the interest and increases the effect. 

And now I wish everlasting peace to this generous, proud and 
unfortunate king, praying that he may be born again through the 
vivifying breath of some artist who will render him more pitied and 
more admired than I have been able to do. 

TOMMASO SALVINI. 


~@22s 


Mr. Irving in America. 
By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


T five o'clock in the morning of Sunday, October 21, 2 
small group of men assembled at the wharf belonging to 

one of the great ocean steamship companies. The place, which 
was situated at the west side of the harbour of New York, bore 
a mysterious appearance. It was but faintly lighted, and the 
visitors were silently passed on from the outer gate of the shed to 
the furthermost point by the waterside. There one of the finest 
yachts of which America can boast, by name Yosemite, lay at 
anchor, with her engines ready, and apparently eager to do 
their work. The sailors were alert, and the watchful captain 
waited instructions to start on his voyage. Rapidly enough the 
intending voyagers arrived, and all were ready to set forth. “All?” 
nay, in good truth, not all: a certain learned doctor of medicine 
was missing. Without him the party would be incomplete. It 
was certain that he had not come on board ; yet he was renowned 
as a punctual man. No doubt he had been detained by some 
call of duty, but he would surely be at the vessel presently. Two 
figures waited for him at the wharf gate, ready to pounce upon 
him the moment he made his appearance. The remainder of the 
passengers occupied themselves with vague conjectures as to his 
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non-appearance, and a little feeling of disappointment was general 
on board the yacht. The advisability of starting without the 
missing doctor was being discussed, when who should emerge from 
the staircase leading to the saloon but the object of all the delay 
and discussion. He had come on board early and without 
being observed, and, being a wise man, he had retired below 
to finish the peaceful slumber from which he had been disturbed 
in order to join the party which had been formed for the purpose 
of welcoming Henry Irving to America. Good feeling being thus 
restored, the yacht prepared to set forth, A rope, some four 
inches in diameter, not being properly tempered, snapped like a 
thread of silk, and released the vessel from her moorings. The 
lantern lights were now extinguished, and the Yosemite steamed 
down the harbour. The morning light broke cold and grey ; the 
atmosphere was chilling. 

Whilst the yacht is nearing her destination, and that large 
four-masted steamer, the Britannic, lying yonder at the mouth of 
the harbour is waiting to be passed by the quarantine officer, let 
us look at her passengers. “That short man there, with the dark 
eyes and thoughtful face, is Lawrence Barrett, one of America’s 
leading actors, who will appear before you at the Lyceum Theatre 
next Easter. He it is who has had a great share in organizing 
this meeting of welcome. His companion, standing close by 
there, with genial face and sparkling eye, evidently, say you, a 
low-comedian, is W. J. Florence, whom you have already seen at 
the Gaiety Theatre. He, with the dreamy face and wistful eye, 
is one of the purest and simplest, and, at the same time, one of 
the most brilliant writers of America ; he is a graceful poet and a 
lover of the beauty of our England. He has written delightfully 
about our country, and you certainly ought to know his name—it is 
William Winter. You are English : you know that the land you live 
in is beautiful, and you pass over the admiration of a foreigner with 
the feeling that his description could not match the charm of the 
reality. This charming writer is in earnest conversation with a 
man somewhat younger in years, also a writer, whose name is not 
altogether unknown to you, who has travelled across the Atlantic 
in order to be present at one of the greatest events in the history 
of the English stage. But the sound of a cannon booming forth 
across the water announces that the Britannic is neared. A 
small boat is lowered from the Yosemite, and the two actors— 
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Mr. Lawrence Barrett and Mr. William J. Florence—are rowed to- 
wards the great steamer. But the doctor has not yet been on board 
the Britannic, so that some little time is lost before the friends can 
meet (they are very cautious, these Americans). At last, however, 
the American tragedian and the English meet ; there is silence 
between them for a moment, then the word of welcome is spoken, 
and all the boat is alive with excitement. Mr. Irving is trans- 
ferred from the Britannic to the Yosemite, and, as he steps on 
the yacht, one notices that he is paler than usual and shaken by 
nervous excitement. He is quickly followed by the partner in 
his triumphs, Miss Ellen Terry, who looks wonderfully well, and 
is in excellent spirits. The yacht moves off, and the Britannic 
gives a parting salute to the actor. 

The saloon of the Yosemite bears an animated aspect. Stand- 
ing erect in the centre of the room is Mr. Irving, brighter, and 
evidently restored to his self-possession, surrounded by his 
faithful friends, Bram Stoker, H. J. Loveday, and Joseph 
Hatton, and some thirty newspaper reporters. With that courtesy 
for which he has been always distinguished, he hands round to the 
interviewers some cigars. Then occurs an almost bewildering 
series of questions, to all of which he replies calmly and with 
excellent taste. 

Whilst Mr. Irving is engaged with the reporters, a far different 
scene is being enacted on deck. Miss Terry has been persuaded 
to stay in the open air and view the magnificent suspension-bridge 
which connects New York with Brooklyn, and the harbour of the 
city wherein she is about to make her first appearance in America. 
The sight of the unfamiliar country reminds her of her kind 
friends at home, and for a moment she looks sad. Her eyes are 
dimmed by tears for a moment, which vanish as quickly as an 
April shower, to give place to a smile of delight as she is told of 
the brilliant reception with which she is certain to meet from her 
new admirers. The yacht has reached its destination, and Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry set foot for the first time in America. 
This is before ten o'clock in the morning, and after having under- 
gone the tedious form of signing a declaration, and passing their 
luggage, the distinguished visitors drive to their respective hotels. 
Mr. Irving is located at the Brevoort House, an old-fashioned and 
fashionable house, close to Washington Square, where he receives 
his many visitors, and is still besieged by the newspaper reporters. 
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Miss Terry is at the Hotel Dam, not Damon, as I have seen it 
printed in the English papers, a pretty house, not in, but near to, 
Union Square, and within a stone’s throw of the Star Theatre, 

From the time of his arrival in New York until the date of 
his first performance there, Mr. Irving was kept exceptionally 
busy. What with rehearsals in the morning, and dinners in the 
evening, his time was fully occupied. Miss Terry might have 
been seen constantly driving in the vast Central Park. The time 
passed quickly enough until the following Saturday, October 27, 
when Mr. Irving was entertained at a banquet given in his honour 
by the members of the Lotos Club. The chair was taken by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the proprietor of the New York Tribune, and 
Mr. Irving made his first public speech in America. That part 
of the room wherein he sat at dinner was called after him, and now 
bears the name of Irving Place. 

The night of October 29, 1883, will long be memorable in the 
history of the stage as the date of the first appearance in America 
of Mr. Henry Irving. The Star Theatre, which had been selected 
by Mr. Henry E. Abbey, Mr. Irving’s manager, for the scene of 
the actor’s triumphs, was, in days gone by, fashionable enough, and 
situated in the best part of New York. But the residents of the 
city have, from time to time, retired “ up town”—the “ West End” 
of New York—and the Star Theatre has been left behind, until it 
is now surrounded by shops, and has become, in point of fact, 
situated at a greater distance from the more select quarters of New 
York than any of its rivals. At first sight, the small Star Theatre is 
not prepossessing. Its approaches are of the commonest order, 
and the flimsy passages, only partially covered by the roughest 
matting, are a great contrast to the solidity and grandeur of the 
Lyceum. However, “the play’s the thing” after all, and the 
building wherein it is acted matters but little. “The Bells” had 
been chosen for the play wherein Mr. Irving should first appear in 
America, and on the night of its first performance the theatre was 
crowded—literally crowded—although the reports in a certain 
London paper would lead you to suppose that such was not the 
case. True, there were some vacant seats, but what of that? 
Early in October all the best seats for Mr. Irving’s engagement 
had been sold, and many of them had fallen into the hands of 
the “speculators.” These enterprising gentlemen had bought all 
the seats that they could possibly obtain, and had been unable to 
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dispose of all their places. The mode of business adopted by 
these leeches is to buy the best seats in the house for a popular 
performance, and sell them for whatever they will bring. If they 
had never sold a single seat for Mr. Irving’s. engagement the loss 
would have been all on their own side. These speculators are the 
most abominable nuisance with which a theatre was ever infected. 
From four o'clock in the afternoon it is impossible to pass the 
theatre without being requested to purchase, at exorbitant prices, 
seats for the evening’s performance. As time wears on, the prices 
become lower, with the result that stragelers—having purchased 
seats for a comparative trifle—keep dropping into the theatre and 
disturbing the audience, and annoying the actors. The reason 
why some seats were unoccupied on the 29th of October was that 
for many hours before the opening of the theatre, New York had 
been deluged with rain; the people who had their seats already 
reserved were, of course, in attendance, whilst those who had not 
tickets wisely preferred to remain at home instead of getting wet 
through on the remote chance of buying a seat from the 
speculators. But the theatre was, nevertheless, crowded, and 
those who witnessed the audiences which subsequently rushed to 
the Star Theatre can have no doubt as to the financial success of 
Mr. Irving’s American tour. 

When Mr. Irving stepped on the stage, attired as Mathias, in 
“The Bells,’ he received a truly magnificent greeting. The 
applause was long-continued, and the great actor had every cause 
to be satisfied with his welcome. He played with all his old 
power, and instantly achieved a triumph, although it was not until 
the climax of that terrible dream scene in the last act that the 
audience gave vent to their enthusiasm. The papers were 
occupied next day with discussing Mr. Irving’s style of acting, and, 
for the most part, in praising his interpretation of Mathias. The 
actor had achieved a triumph in one character, and he immediately 
courted judgment in another. “The Bells” was succeeded on the 
following night by “Charles the First,” and excitement was 
kept at fever heat by the announcement that Miss Ellen 
Terry would appear as the Queen in that play. From the 
moment that Miss Terry set foot on the stage she conquered 
her audience, and made an instantaneous success. There 
have not been two opinions concerning her. The audience 
had never. seen any actress so delightful and fascinating. 
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The Queen Henrietta Maria, of Mr. Wills’ play, with her 
charming comedy and delicate pathos, won all hearts, and Miss 
Terry was rightly and freely applauded to the echo. No actress 
ever achieved so immediate and so complete a success. Mr. 
Irving’s impersonation of the King was also greatly admired. In 
two nights he built up a success that was heralded far and near ; 
but he did not rest upon his laurels. On November 5 he pro- 
duced “Louis XI.,” and again succeeded in rousing the enthu- 
siasm of his audience, and in eliciting unstinted praise from the 
press. On the 6th, came “ The Merchant of Venice,” when, in the 
character of Shylock, Mr. Irving once more won the sympathies 
of his audience, and Miss Terry, as Portia, again won a re- 
splendent success. 

It is curious to note that before Mr. Irving appeared in New 
York, much dissatisfaction was expressed that he was bringing his 
own scenery to America, and I was told such a proceeding had 
already done, and would continue to do, him harm. The 
newspaper already alluded to attributes much of Mr. Irving’s 
success to the beauty of his scenery. That such is not the 
case, and that scenic effects go for very little in America, 
I will endeavour to show in a future article on the subject. 
For the present, let me remind you that neither “ The Bells,” 
“Charles I.,” “Louis XI,” or “The Merchant of Venice,” are 
particularly remarkable for their scenery, nor had the scenery 
used in these plays anything to do with Mr. Irving’s success in 
them in this country. 

The merits of the Lyceum company have been duly appreciated 
in New York. . It was in “The Merchant of Venice” that the 
company was, for the first time, shown in its strength. Mr. William 
Winter wrote, in The Tribune, that “Mr. Terriss gave the best 
Bassanio that has ever been seen on our stage—handsome, manly, 
noble, ardent, thoughtful, and gay. A strong and picturesque 
performance of the Prince of Morocco, notable for sonorous and 
discreet delivery of a difficult text, was given by Mr. T. Mead. 
Antonio was made dignified and earnest by Mr. T. Wenman, who 
is also notable as a judicious and polished speaker, keenly sensible 
of the delicate shades of meaning in the text. The address of the 
Duke of Venice could not be better done than it was by the veteran 
Mr. Howe, whose dignity and feeling, in this character, graced by 
suggestions of ripe experience, wisdom, and humour, made this one 
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of the best representations of the night, and certainly the best Duke 
that we can call to mind. Miss Millward was gentle and pleasing 
in Jessica.” 


~~ 


Our Play=Bor. 


“FALKA.” 


A New and Original Opera Comique in Three Acts, produced at the Comedy Theatre on Monday, 
October 29, 1883, after MM. Leterrier and VANLOo. Written by Mr. H. B, Farnie, 
with music by F. CHASSAIGNE. 


Folbach... ... ... «. Mr, Harry Pautton. Boleslas see cee eee Mr. W. H. HaMItton. 
Tancred... ... ... ... MR. Henry AsHLey. The Seneschal ... ... Mr. JAMES FRANCIS. 
Arthur ... ... ... ... Mr. Louis Ke_vener, Falka ... ... ... «. Miss ViotetT CAMERON. 
Lay Brother Pelican... Mr. PENLEY. Edwige... ... ... ... Miss WADMAN, 

omrad... ... ... ... Miss Vere Carew. Alexina de Kelkirsch Muss Louis HeENnscuHet. 
Tekeli ... ... ... ... MR. VAUGHAN. Mina... ... ... «.» Miss Mapce Hamitton. 
Boboky... ... ... «. Muss Ros— MoncRIEFF. Janotha... ... .. ... Muss E. NicHo tts. 


HE new and original comic opera, entitled “ Falka,” now being per- 

formed at the Comedy Theatre, is a forcible example of how 

absolutely satiated one’s ears may become of a continuous run of melody 
which lacks the power of originality in any great or striking degree. 

And yet, notwithstanding this admission, “ Falka,” as an illustration of 
how completely music may interpret the sense of words, shows signs of a 
considerable amount of ingenuity. The short introduction—which might, 
with advantage, be somewhat lengthened—is composed of many attractive 
melodies, the principal of these being in the form of a “ March,” which, 
strangely enough, constitutes the ending of the first act. That fact is to be 
regretted, as it unavoidably leaves the impression on our minds that we 
have been all the time listening to little more than the varied treatment of 
one particular theme. 

The plot, as is usually the case in such instances, is of very simple con- 
struction. Falka, a pretty girl of some eighteen summers, wearied with 
the seclusion of convent life, resolves on the desperate step of eloping with 
her lover. Their flight is immediately discovered, and the culprit, to elude 
unavoidable detection, resolves on the expedient of changing places with 
her admirer, who, on assuming the blue-and-white garb of the convent, is 
at once carried off, while his intended bride, attired as a boy, quickly earns 
for herself the good opinions of the Baron Folbach, to the detriment of 
Tancred, his rightful heir. 

The subsequent complication of affairs is illustrated by music, which 
lends itself, with admirable versatility, to many and numerous situations. 
Take, for example, the trio in the first act, sung by Miss Wadman, Mr. 
Ashley, and Mr. Hamilton. Could anything, in its way, be more amusing 
than the varied emotions which are here depicted in song ?—the haughty, 
bombastic bearing of the savage chieftain, the alternate joy and fear of the 
gipsy girl, and the terror and supplicating prayers of the so-called waiter, 
bearing the name of Tancred! The same praise may be given to the trio 
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J. H. BARNES. 


‘Tis past—forget it, 
I am prepared ; life has no further ills !” 
—LADY OF Lyons. 
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in the following act, where Falka, being compelled by her persecutors to 
repeat a certain given sentence, does so in a varied harmony of scales. The 
effect is good, and the idea is decidedly ingenious. 

Unfortunately, the fun seems to die out with the commencement of the 
third act, which is consequently the least attractive of the play. The song 
here awarded to Falka is neither pretty nor strikingly original—its mode 
of treatment bearing a strong resemblance to ““The Novice” in ‘‘ Madame 
Favart.” The lullaby song is far worthier of praise, and would have 
proved much more attiactive had Miss Violet Cameron sung it as a 
conducer to sleep. But here—as throughout the entire play—this lady’s 
voice has a hard metallic ring, which completely banishes every idea of 
sympathy and feeling. Miss Cameron has been well trained and evidently 
knows how to use her voice to the greatest advantage, but never fora moment 
does she appear to fee/ what she sings. The impression on our minds 
is very like that of a good musical-box, which when wound up will go on 
playing as long as desired, only we must banish the idea of it possessing 
any chords of tenderness or sentiment. 

It is a pity that Miss Wadman has so little to do. This young lady 
seems to be thoroughly in earnest with her work, and her voice is more- 
over of a rich and sympathetic nature, which cannot fail to please. The 
prize for comic acting and power of facial expression must certainly be 
given to Mr. Ashley who, as the wronged and persecuted nephew of the 
great Baron Folbach is intensely funny, especially in the earlier scenes of 
the play. The same may be said of the peculiarly quiet humour exhibited 
by Mr. Paulton. The utter want of respect shown for old age in the 
person of Mr. Francis, the Seneschal, is somewhat extraordinary, to say the 
least of it. 

Mr. Penley, as Brother Pelican, is decidedly amusing ; but it seems a 
pity that the subject of religion should be so closely touched upon. The 
spirit of irreverence is already too strong in the present day. It surely 
ought to be ignored as a means of evoking laughter and consequent appro- 
bation. 


-“LORDS AND COMMONS.” 


An Original Comedy in Four Acts, by A. W. Pinero. Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
on Saturday, November 24th, 1883. 


Earl of Caryl :» Mr. Forses Rosertson. Mr, Tredger Mr. ALBERT Sims. 
Lord Percy Lewis- Prasenger ... ... ... Mr. Percy VeRNON. 


court Mr. C. BrRookFiE_v. Baby Radbone Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
Sir George Parnacott, «» Mrs. STIRLING. 

Nk Pe ys Lady Nell ... ... .... Miss CaLnoun. 
Tom Jervoise Mr. Bancrort. Mrs. Devenish Mrs. BexNarv-BEERE, 
Mr. Smee ... ... .... Mr. ALFRED BisHop. Miss Maplebeck ... ... Mrs, BANCROFT. 
Mr. Chadd... .... .. Mr. Grrapor. 
THE new play by Mr. Pinero, entitled “ Lords and Commons,” is a curious 
example of a talent which seems to delight in studied contradiction, and 
seemingly persists in portraying human interests and emotions in a way 
least calculated to arouse our sympathies. In order to illustrate certain 
ideas of his own concerning social rank and standing, Mr. Pinero has 
chosen for his subject an involved scheme which, taken from a general 
point of view, is often uninteresting in detail, and frequently improbable 
in characterization. The family of the Caryls, from past indiscretion and 
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recklessness, are forced to quit the house which has belonged to them for 
many successive generations. The place has been already purchased by 
a Mrs. Devenish, a rich American widow, whose advent is heralded by 
Tom Jervoise, her principal man of business, After a tedious conversation 
with an old family servant, who, unlike the usual run of his class, is greedily 
ready to side immediately with the “new people,” Tom Jervoise gains 
the opportunity of speaking to Lady Nell, the aristocratic and only daugh- 
ter of the house, and subsequently to her brother, Lord Caryl. Both 
brother and sister unite in unmitigated disdain and hatred of the new 
comer, which is the means of quickly expelling Jervoise from the scene. 
The entrance of Mrs. Stirling (looking, by-the-way, infinitely more like the 
grandmother than the mother of the children) brings us back to the main 
interest of the play, which is increased by the unexpected entrance of 
Mrs. Devenish and her friend, Miss Maplebeck. Proud contempt and 
haughty words are unavoidable between the past and present owners of 
Caryl Court ; but complete lack of good breeding on the one side, and entire 
absence of womanly consideration on the other, prevent us from feeling any 
great sympathy for either party, and, as the curtain falls on the prostrate 
form of Lady Caryl, who has swooned from the emotion of leaving her old 
home, our minds are absolutely in the dark as to the subsequent course of 
events. In act ii. we find the Caryls obliged to accept Mrs. Devenish’s 
hospitality, owing to the continued illness of their mother. Here arises our 
first great opportunity for studying the character of the new mistress of 
Caryl Court. Mrs. Devenish is a woman of no small determination of 
purpose. In the ensuing scene with Lord Caryl she well knows that the 
game of humiliation is in her own hand, and she is evidently resolved to 
make the best use of her power, when she asks him to accept the post of 
manager in some lead mines which are being worked on the estate. The 
offer is naturally met with indignant scorn and resentment. We scarcely 
see any practical dramatic reason for such a cold-blooded result, until, after 
giving expression to some rather startling sentiments, we hear a history 
from this woman’s lips which seems to have aroused all the revenge and 
cruelty of which her nature is capable. There is an ineradicable blot on 
Lord Caryl’s past life, which is apparently only too, well known to Mrs. 
Devenish, for she discloses a picture which makes the man start back with 
horror as he recognizes the portrait of a girl whom years ago he had called 
“ wife.” To us, who feel that Mrs. Devenish and this girl are one and the 
same. person, the situation proves both dramatic and effective, but it is 
seriously jeopardized by subsequent talk and explanation. That a boy and 
girl should have been hastily married at an old aristocrat’s bedside is a 
strained motive : that the boy husband ghould leave the girl wife when he 
learns she is illegitimate, makes us heartily despise the hero of the story. 
Nothing could be finer than the ghoughtful discretion with which Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere played the whole scene. Its difficulty can scarcely be 
over-estimated when we consider how artificial and stagey the character of 
Mrs. Devenish might have become in less experienced and artistic hands: 
The following act brings about a great change of events. Love, not 
hatred, seems at length to be the prevailing spirit. Old Lady Caryl is 
completely softened by the consideration-and kindness of her hostess. 
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Lady Nell, contrary to all.reason and. common. sense, evinces a passionate 
liking for Tom Jervoise, whose existence .a, week’ ago she had refused to 
recognize ; whilst Mrs. Bancroft, as. Miss Maplebeck, elicits unlimited 
applause by her persistent and open flirtations with Lord Percy Lewis- 
court. But all this has little to do with the main interest of the plot, which 
is somewhat lamely pushed on by an accident which occurs to Mrs. 
Devenish whilst driving with Lord Caryl to see the fire that is destroying 
his temporary home. The lady is carried jin in a fainting condition, but 
not many seconds have elapsed before returning consciousness brings back 
the thought which is uppermost in her mind. A second time does she ask 
Lord Caryl to accede to. her: request, and. become master of the mines, 

and he, apparently swayed by the mysterious influence of awakening love, 

and with his house burned down, consents to do what she asks of 
him. 

The fourth and last act is by far the best in the play. Though impeded 
in action by a long speech from Lady Caryl on social rank, which possesses 
but little meaning to the public in general; the sentiments it arouses are 
true and natural. Nothing in ‘its way could be better than the subsequent 
reconciliation between husband and wife. 

Mrs. Devenish, no longer craving for triumph and revenge, here becomes 
a loving, anxious woman, distrustful of her powers of fascination, and ter- 
ribly fearful concerning the result of a stHiente which will either make or 
mar her future happiness. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s attitude of suspense—her wavering resolution and 
final passionate appeal to her long-lost husband—are points in a perform- 
ance which will linger in the minds of her avidiences’ with an influence 
which can only be aroused by true genius. Those who have watched with 
interest this lady’s gradual but ‘steady rise in her profession, will be the 
first to own that, as Mrs. Devenish, she has amply fulfilled the hopes of 
which she first gave promise in Jane Eyre. ‘She has at last “created” a 
part, as it is called. Nay, more,°she has rendered with intelligibility a half- 
hearted and unsatisfactory sketch. Mrs. Bernard-Beeéte’s work is full of 
that originality of thought and ‘feeling which proves “hér to be an artist in 
the truest and highest sense of the word. Nothing, we think, can be 
better than the Lord Caryl of Mr.’Forbes Robertson. This gentleman 
evidently feels and understands the character- he has to deal with—a rare 
and striking merit in young ‘actors of the present day! -As Miss 
Maplebeck, Mrs. Bancroft finds ample opportunity for the’ display of that 
irresistible fund of humour which is as genuine as it is inimitable. 

Mr. Bancroft, as Tom Jervoise, has to deal with an uninteresting and 
somewhat improbable character.: Mrs. Stirling invests the part of the 
Countess Caryl with that calm dignity and measured form of speech 
which seems so peculiar to her. Miss: Calhoun ‘cannot be complimented 
on her impersonation ‘of Lady Nell, -while on the other hand the 
character sketches of Mr. Brookfield and. Mr. Elliot are most admirable. 
Mr. Brookfield is a disagreeable type of humanity, but we fear a true one, 
a thoroughly snobbish man of good breeding, a man who, in another 
class of life, would be deservedly called a “cad,” and ignored for his 
egotism and selfishness. Mr. Elliot represents a fashionable physician 
AA 2 
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with admirable fidelity and very delicate humour. Needless to add that 
the play is beautifully put upon the stage. No pains apparently have 
been spared on the part of the management, and the artists generally, to 
make “ Lords and Commons” an unqualified success. 


“ GILLETTE.” 


A Comic Opera, music by AUDRAN, words by MM. Cuevot and Durn. First produced in Paris at the 
Bouffes Parisienes in November, 1884. Adapted from the French by Savitz CLARKE, and first 
produced in England at the Royalty Theatre-on Monday, November 19, 1883. 


Count Raymond ... ... Mr. WALTER Browne. } Richard 


coe ose vce kee | NO GRANT. 
i ee Mr. Frep Kaye. Robert ... ... .. +. Muss Doucrass, 
oar ses eee eee eee ~Miss Maup Tayior, Toinette ... ... ... ... Muss Riviére. 
Griffar? .., ... .. ... Mr. W. J. Hut, Suzanne ... ... « Muss TREVELLYAN, 
Menotte ... 2. so “so MR. ILLES. Rosita... . Miss Kate Munroe. 
SS eae  CowLRICK. Gillette .. 


ne Miss KaTE SANTLEY. 
acastie: is more common in the writings of he din romancists than the 
incident chosen by Boccaccio for his story of ‘ Gillette de Narbon,” and by 
Shakespeare for his comedy of “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” A fascinating 
and frivolous Count pretends to fall in love with a street ballad-singer, and 
certainly induces her to believe that she has inspired him with a true 
affection. The same ballad-singer, Gillette, has rendered the king of her 
country an enormous service by curing him by means of a wonderful elixir. 
Her reward is to be the granting of any request she cares to make to the 
grateful monarch. What more natural than she should ask to be united to 
Count Raymond, the man she loves. But this arrangement does not at all 
suit the Count, who, though forced into marriage with the love-struck little 
lady, determines only to be a nominal husband until the woman he loves 
can conjure a certain ring off his finger. Gillette sets about her apparently 
hopeless task. Disguising herself as a young officer, she follows Count 
Raymond to the wars, and makes herself acquainted with all his amours and 
intrigues. At present he is laying siege to the heart of a married lady, the 
wife of an obese old tutor to the reigning Prince. This is Gillette’s 
chance. She goes to her rival, represents who she is, and asks her the 
great favour of allowing Gillette to personate Rosita at an amorous 
interview that has been arranged. There is a certain piquancy in the 
incident that did not fail to attract the attention of Shakespeare, who, 
unlike the French authors, treated it without a suspicion of pruriency. 
Gillette, disguised as another woman,and admitted to the embraces of her 
faithless lord, soon won the ring from his finger, and ultimately secures the 
affection for which she had so long and so anxiously pined. 

It is almost certain that had Mr. Savile Clarke taken this subject in 
hand and treated it in his own fashion, he would have made a very pretty 
book out of it, but his hands were tied. He had an offensive libretto to 
cleanse, and French verses to treat in English. He was not his own 
master. But for all that his book, as it stands, is infinitely preferable to 
those dreary mixtures of bad jokes, worn puns, and atrocious anachronisms 
that are so continually praised by critics. To take a French libretto and to 
pepper it and salt it with subtle advertisements and wretched vulgarisms, is 
not a feat of authorship of which any one need be very proud, but such 
books have become so fashionable that those arranged on a different 
principle are voted dull. We talk about the educating influence of the 
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stage, but, in some respects, it was never so common and so unimaginative 
as now. 

The comparative failure of ‘ Gillette” on the first night was due to the 
extreme faultiness of the stage management. A worse piece of taste and 
judgment was never seen than the introduction of four gawky, uninteresting 
young women as personal attendants on the Count Raymond, utterly in- 
capable of appearing at their ease, unable to walk, talk, laugh, or to make 
themselves subordinate to the scene. No wonder that the audience hissed, 
for this blot on the picture was unduly emphasized, and there seemed to 
be a general opinion that these Brobdingnagian extra ladies ought to be 
put down once and for ever. But what are we to say of a stage-manageT 
who could see a dress rehearsal, be made aware of the eyesore, and still 
permit the poor young ladies to place themselves in such a false position ? 
But look at the stage-management elsewhere. Would any experienced 
person have allowed Mr. Willes to make such an exhibition of himself as 
he did in a comic character, or have permitted poor Mr. W. J. Hill to go 
running on and off the stage, and doing so little throughout the evening? 
The opera was superbly mounted, the dresses were rich, extravagant, and 
often very pretty ; but of what value are silks and satins, stuffs, and stock- 
ings, if the wearers of them are so inexperienced, and apparently so stupid 
into the bargain. Miss Kate Santley, Miss Kate Munroe, and Mr. W. J. 
Hill had a difficult uphill fight of it. They alone seemed familiar with 
the stage. By this time, no doubt, matters are improved, but an ill- 
rehearsed play seldom recovers from the shock of the original verdict. 
Practice may make “ Gillette” go more smoothly, but_it cannot give voices 
to the voiceless, or intelligence to some of the young ladies, who, amusingly 
enough, think they have the requisite capability for a stage career. It is 
a sad thing to waste so much energy, and to spend so much money on a 
luckless entertainment ; but a clever stage eye ought at once to have de- 
tected the blunders that, in this instance, were scarcely pardonable. The 
music, by Walter Slaughter and Hamilton Clarke, was infinitely preferable 
to the whole score by Audran, and the best bit of art was the dancing of 

Miss Ada Wilson. 


CELE 


The Lost Dog. 


[4 Poem for Recitation. | 


HE weather was warm and cloudless, the summer winds sunk to rest, 
And the blue sea dimpled and dotted, by the ships on her shining 
breast — 
And a breathless glittering stillness held the sunny afternoon, 
As it slept in the hazy beauty of lovely, lazy June. 
Three sides of the lower lighthouse were girt with a grassy plain, 
And beyond it lay acres of clover, and wavering fields of grain ; 
But behind, the shimmering wavelets lapped lazily, softly, still, 
In gentle, murmuring music, on the boulders of Portland Bill. 
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The tall cliffs gaunt and rugged, marked miles of unvaried grey, 

And cut off the glimpses of Dorset, and the beautiful Weymouth bay, 
And the treacherous Race was sleeping, and the Shambles a silver line, 
Though many a gallant vessel, lay deep in that rippled brine— 

And down through the barley-tresses, and the billowy lengths of corn, 
A man came hastily speeding, quick over the level lawn— 

A man about eight-and-twenty, stalwart, and tall, and fair, 

With his cap pulled over his forehead to shield his eyes from the glare. 


He crossed the stretches of open, and unlatching the white-barred gate, 

He knocked at the door of the lighthouse, impatient at having to wait ; 

And when the lighthouse keeper had opened and asked his will— 

He stood there handsome and sunburnt, but horribly worn and ill— 

‘*T saw in last Thursday’s paper, that you’d lost a dog,” he said, 

“ He answered the name of ‘ Pilgrim,’ a Newfoundland, you thought, well 
bred. 

The description is that I take it of a dog I had called that name— 

Excuse my asking the question—Can you tell me whence he came ?” 


Then the lighthouse keeper answered, ‘‘ The dog don’t belong to me— 
But I’ve had him, sir, nigh two winters—he was cast up here by the sea ; 
He’s a splendid fellow is ‘ Pilgrim,’ here he comes with the. little child— 
Good Heavens, why, what’s the matter? don’t look so scared and wild.” 
He caught him firm by the shoulder for the man turned ghastly white, 


As a sweet little blue-eyed maiden, ran out in the soft sunlight ; 
And the dog came lazily trotting, close to the baby’s side, 
And both stopped short together, as the stranger they first descried. 


Then the great dog bounded upon him, and licked the young man’s cheek, 

Yelping his recognition as plain as a dog can speak ; 

Then, fawning and madly joyful, he grovelled about his feet, 

Surely that dog and master were strangely glad to meet. 

And the child and the man stood staring, till the stranger raised his 
head, 

“This dog is my dear old ‘ Pilgrim,’ he came from the sea, you said. 

Did he bring the little one with him?” “To be sure he did.” “ Brave 
boy ! 

Will you come to me, Flossie, sweetheart? I’m your father, Leslie Roy !” 


That night when the lamps were lighted and shone on the moonlit sea, 
The father told them his story, with Flossie upon his knee. 

With tender caressing fingers, stroking her silken hair, 

And the other arm thrown round “ Pilgrim,” who sat by his master’s chair. 
“‘Tis nearly two years, my darling, since I last was on English ground, 
Since I took my stand on the steamboat, for America outward bound. 

For I’d angered my father sorely, I’d married against his will, 

You see I'd been spoilt and petted, I was wild and wilful still. 
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“ My father had loved me dearly, for I was his only son, 

But when he heard of my marriage, he thought ‘twas a crime I’d done, 
And swore he would never forgive me, in spite of his failing age, 

For my sweet little wife was-an actress, and he hated the slandered stage. 
So we lived for a time in London; we led such a happy life, 

For though I had lost my father, I’d my beautiful blue-eyed wife. 

But soon came the bitter winter, with it’s piercing keen-edged blast, 

And the day that you came-to us, Flossie, my darling breathed her last.” 


He paused, as his soft voice trembled, and gazed o’er the shining seas, 
Where a schooner set in silver, dipped to the cool light breeze ; 

And Flossie, her wavy tresses lifting from off his breast, 

Patted the great Newfoundland, and clamoured to hear the rest. 

‘Well, I toiled and hungered in London, until you were three years old, 
Then I settled to try the new world, and chance for the fields of gold. 

I took you out with me, Lassie, and poor old ‘ Pilgrim’ too, 

I’d been asked to sell him often, but he’d been too staunch and true. 


“That night we passed by yonder, just where the schooner lies, 
‘Twas a gloomy, leaden evening, and the fog began to rise ; 

The lightship lamp was haloed, in tender luminous haze, 

And the beacon on either lighthouse flared with a lurid blaze. 
We sat on the deck together, my baby, the dog, and I, 

Watching the wind-chased, scud-lengths skimming the angry sky. 
But later I joined my comrades, to seek from my thoughts relief; 
I’d got into habits of drinking in trying to drown my grief. 


“T left the dog there with Flossie, I thought they were safe and sound, 
It never occurred to her father, that the child might be hurt or drowned. 
I stayed in the bright.room drinking in the noise, and heat, and glare, 
Till some one asked of the baby, then I reeled up the narrow stair. 

The deck was deserted and silent, the sea looked rough and wild, 

I searched the good ship over, but found neither dog nor child! 

Ah ! that terrible, terrible evening! I was mad with remorse and pain 
When they told me my bonnie wee baby I never should see again. 


“TI stayed in America working, till a month ago or more, 
When my father, dying, forgave me, and I sailed for the English shore. 
I read in the Zimes last Thursday, that a dog like mine was lost, 
And a light of hope and longing my broken spirit crossed. 
I came here fearing and dreading to feel that light depart ; 
Thank God! whose goodness and mercy have healed a sinner’s heart— 
Thank you! who cherished my darling with love and affection true ; 
And thanks, my brave old.‘ Pilgrim,’ my faithful friend, to you!” 

! B. H, 


CORSE 
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Our Omnibus=Bor, 





HAVE received the following letter from Mr. William Archer, the 
author of that clever and useful work, ‘‘ Dramatists of To-day” :— 

“Writing of ‘The Glass of Fashion’ in the THEATRE for November, you 
place some utterances of mine in the scale against those of the late Mr. 
Dutton Cook. Though it is not doubtful on which side you mean the 
balance to decline, I can only feel honoured at being weighed, even in 
irony, against such an authority. At the same time, lest your readers 
should receive a false impression, you will, perhaps, allow me to state that 
the passages you quote were published long before ‘ The Glass of Fashion’ 
was produced, even in the country, and, therefore, cannot contain the 
smallest reference to that play, of which I knew absolutely nothing until I 
saw it for the first time yesterday evening (November 1). 

“ As for the ‘dramatic ring,’ I think it is pretty plain, from the context 
of the passage you quote, that I am no great believer in the effective 
existence of such an institution ; and, at any rate, I had no intention of 
including the critics in its magic circle. 

“T think, too, that you somewhat misapprehend my meaning in saying 
of Mr. Grundy: ‘ He dares to be moral.’ I meant: ‘ He dares to give his 
plays an ethical tendency ;’ you interpret my words: ‘He dares to be 
goody-goody.’ It requires no daring to be goody-goody ; to be moral, as 
the reception of ‘The Glass of Fashion’ amply proves, requires a good 
deal. I regret the ambiguity of expression which has given rise to this 
misunderstanding. Elsewhere in the book from which you quote, I have 
tried to emphasize my belief in the seeming paradox that French immo- 
rality is sometimes more moral than English goody-goodiness, that ‘Zola, 
and Sardou, and Halévy, and Alexandre Dumas,’ are better moralists than 
some of our ‘dramatic Chadbands.’” 

“‘T should scarcely have troubled you on these points, but that I wish at 
the same time to make an explanation of much more importance. You, 
Sir, refer to Mr. Grundy once as my ‘friend,’ and again as my ‘ young 
friend ;) and similar innuendoes have lately appeared in other quarters 
where I did not think it worth while to notice them. Is it not a strange 
comment on the boasted independence of criticism, that when a critic 
speaks of a play with any warmth of appreciation, he is at once presumed 
to be a personal friend of the author? ‘ Friendship’ is a word which I, 
for one, do not care to fling about loosely ; but that I have the honour of 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s personal acquaintance I gladly admit. Those, 
however, who attribute to this fact the tone of the article on Mr. Grundy 
in my ‘ English Dramatists,’ confound effect with cause. In that paper I 
deal with three of Mr. Grundy’s plays, and all that I say of them was 
written and printed in one form or another before I ever saw Mr. Grundy. 
I knew Mr. Grundy because I admire some of his work ; I do not admire 
his work because I know him. Since I made his acquaintance I have not 
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had occasion to write a single word about any play of his; but were I not 
confident in my own readiness to state, and Mr. Grundy’s readiness to take 
in good part, an outspoken opinion on any of his productions, past or future, 
I can assure all whom it may concern that Mr. Grundy and I would never 
have been ‘friends.’ ” 

I can assure Mr. Archer that I never implied or sought to imply that a 
very natural and proper friendship influenced a very remarkable criticism. 
But judging from past experience I should fear that the friendship hangs 
merely on Mr. Archer’s reticence to express any adverse opinion on Mr. 
Grundy’s work. I should say that Mr. Grundy was about the last person 
in the world “‘to take in good part an outspoken opinion on any of his 
productions, past or future,” except one Robert Buchanan, who has made 
himself just as ridiculous in his wild attempt to criticize his critics as Mr. 
Grundy has. However, when Mr. Archer has written criticisms for as 
many years as I have, he will learn to treat with sublime indifference the 
antics of these self-sufficient gentlemen. They have both recorded their 
pitiful position in the columns of the Zra newspaper, and left there the 
fatal mark of their deplorable indiscretion. 


Two months have not elapsed since Miss Mary Anderson made her first 
appearance in England. During this time opinions have been various as 
regards the talent this lady possesses of merging personal individuality of 
gesture and manner into the mature of the characters she portrays. Miss 
Anderson’s Parthenia has been affirmed by many to be a performance 
of most exquisite grace and beauty. Those of her audiences whose 
sympathies were not greatly aroused by the joys or sorrows of the Grecian 
maid, explained the fact by the almost unintelligible statement that 
“Ingomar,” as a play of the olden times, cannot possess as proportionate 
a hold upon our minds as that of the average drama of the present day. 

These people seem to forget that the love which is shown to be patient 
and enduring, the friendship which is proved to be staunch and real, are 
sentiments which must always command our admiration (however unfinished 
may be the framework in which they are set) so long as the hearts of the 
actor and actress are in their work. 

“The Lady of Lyons” is a play dealing with human interests and 
emotions, however forced and overstrained they may sometimes appear to 
be. It undoubtedly demands on the part of the heroine a strength of 
feeling and personal charm of manner so as to enable us to overlook the 
artificiality of many of its situations. Granting this, however, it must be 
allowed that Pauline is a character of no little charm in her alternate 
passions of love and revenge. We cannot but feel that the affection she 
bears for her lover is both true and womanly in its intensity. 

It may be pretty accurately affirmed that Miss Anderson, as Pauline, 
highly delighted the majority of her audience, while to those who had 
previously studied her method and mode of acting she can scarcely be said 
to have proved disappointing. Charming as the lady may be, both in look 
and gesture, she is certainly wanting in that inexplicable impulsiveness, 
that absolute abandonment of consciousness and self-possession, without 
which all acting must appear false and untrue. 
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The well-known scene in the cottage, where Pauline, after learning her 
husband’s deceit, taunts him with a reiteration of the pleasures and joys 
which were to have been her lot in life, is full of opportunities for displaying 
the passionate love and consequent hatred of the wronged girl. 

At the recent revival the situation lacked both life and spirit, and when, 
after the beating of the drum, the hysterical emotion of Miss Anderson, 
and the boisterous grief of Mr. Barnes, the curtain descended amidst loud 
and repeated applause, the question involuntarily arose as to its value and 
meaning, since little more than three months previously it had as freely 
been bestowed upon a lady whose power chiefly consists in the nameless 
charm of impulsiveness and lack of artificiality! Sincere and earnest 
praise is to be awarded Miss Anderson for her evident talent and per- 
severence. But to speak of absolute perfection already attained, is to 
ignore the one standpoint from which all true art must be criticized. Because 
the highest position in acting (as in all other professions in life) can only be 
won by incessant toil and industry, is surely no reason why we should, in 
a manner, oblige ourselves to be contented with what we feel and know to 
be wrong. No better description, we think, can be given of Miss Mary 
Anderson than that which is conveyed in the well-known lines: “ Faultily 
faultless—icily regular—splendidly null—dead perfection—no more !” 
But there: is a perfection of art, and also a perfection of Nature, in which 
art plays but a secondary part. It remains for us to decide which of the 
two exercises the greater and more lasting effect upon our minds. 

The Claude Melnotte of Mr. Barnes is full of determination and 
spirit. If the impersonation lacks poetry and imagination, their absence 
seemed to be scarcely felt: by an audience who showed evident appreciation 
of Mr. Barnes’ hearty and boisterous style of love-making. Mr. Archer 
can scarcely be complimented on his rapid delivery of the lines awarded 
to him in the character of Beauséant. Mrs. Billington, as the Widow 
Melnotte, is most, admirable; and the same may ‘be said of Mr. Farren 
who, in the character of Damas, has ample opportunity of displaying 
a certain spirit of quiet humour which seems so peculiarly to belong to 
him. The play is well mounted, the first'‘scene’ of the third act being 
especially noticeable for its beautiful and harmonious colouring. 


The following notes on Miss Mary Anderson and her art, written by a 
clever lady, will no doubt be considered interesting :— 

“It has occurred to me that something may be said from a woman’s 
point of view concerning the want of thought and consistency which is 
displayed in our powers of reasoning when we are called upon to discern 
between what is true and what is false in art. It is a difficult thing to say 
how far any actor or actress of the present day is criticised from that stand- 
point of perfection which can no more be influenced by personal indivi- 
duality, or charms of face and manner, than light can be compared with 
darkness. It has lately beén my fate ‘to see a good deal of theatrical life, 
and I have noticed with no small degree of interest the wonderful versa- 
tility of opinion and power of adaptation which has suddenly possessed 
society, now that another land has deprived us for some time to come of, 
perhaps, our most favourite actress. In exchange, we are honoured 
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with the presence of a lady whose name and reputation have long been 
familiar to us. 

“*T need scarcely. say that I speak of Miss Mary Anderson, whose beauty 
and grace of manner have been the general topic of conversation for some 
weeks past. These I do not intend to allude to at the present moment, 
my opinion being that they have nothing to do with the question as to 
whether Miss Anderson is an artist in the truest and highest sense of the 
word—capable of influencing and affecting our minds as she desires—by 
the silent power of genius which is as mysterious as it is beautiful. 
Scarcely three months have. elapsed since the artistic and literary 
world assembled one evening to bid ‘ Farewell’ to a lady whose powers; 
in certain respects, are unequalled, and who, in every part she 
undertakes, keeps ever before her mind the nature and disposition 
of the characters she has to deal with. I allude to Miss Ellen Terry, 
who has given us a series of living poems—created, not enveloped, by 
her striking individuality—which haye justly made her name a house- 
hold word to all of us. Looking back over the long list of characters 
she has at various times portrayed, it may with all sincerity be affirmed 
that not one of them has lacked that spark of genius which can neither be 
attained by the closest study or the finest imitation. The evening I have 
mentioned will long linger in my memory, as in that of many others who 
were present. The heartfelt and repeated applause was justly merited. It 
had been both well and hardly earned, and the regret seemed universal 
that the day of return was so far distant. But there happened (as in many 
instances) to be two sides of the picture, and as I took my seat to witness 
Miss MaryAnderson’s first appearance in England, I devoutly hoped that they 
would prove equally true to Nature as to art. What, then, was my surprise 
to find that the same applause was elicited, the same enthusiasm aroused, 
by a certain talent of artificiality and imitation apparent to the most un- 
observant playgoer. Miss Anderson is- undoubtedly absolute mistress of 
everything that art can teach and study achieve ; but, on the other hand, 
she is wholly wanting in any natural impulse of sentiment and feeling. 
That we would hold out the right hand of fellowship and goodwill to the 
new-comer was more than certain. Her position amongst us as a total 
stranger demanded an exceptionable amount of deference and cordiality, 
which we at once extended to her. But, I venture to assert, that from the 
moment Miss Mary Anderson stepped upon the stage the position of 
things was entirely altered. She challenged criticism, she asked for our 
true and unprejudiced opinions. Why is it that we have not accorded 
them to her as frankly and fearlessly as we have hitherto done to so many 
of her brothers and sisters in art?» On all sides one hears of the lady’s 
beauty. What has this got to do with the question in hand? If the pos- 
session of good looks and graces of manner can so entirely sway our judg- 
ment and captivate our admiration, of what use, one naturally asks, is the 
incessant toil and thought which the true artist gives to her work so as to 
enable her to lose all trace of personal individuality of tone and manner 
except in so far as they help and aid her conception of any given character ? 
I despair of obtaining a satisfactory answer. Only a few days ago I ques- 
tioned a friend, whose opinions I rather value, as to the reasons she could 
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give for the unbounded enthusiasm she expressed for Miss Anderson's 
talent. ‘Well, really, my dear,’ was the answer, ‘I don’t think I have 
ever thought about them, except that she is so very pretty and graceful, 
and she looks so charming in those classical dresses ; and, then—her smile |’ 
‘But,’ I interrupted, ‘I was not speaking either of her looks or dress. 
‘You scarcely thought of such things when you used to talk so admiringly 
of Ellen Terry.’ ‘Ah, well, dear!’ and my friend seemed nonplussed for 
the moment ; ‘we can’t find an Ellen Terry every day of the week, you 
know!’ 

“‘So apparently ended the argument from er point of view. From 
mine it seemed to imply we must be contented with that which is second 
best, when the latter is unattainable | Of the two ladies I have mentioned, 
I venture to assert that if the art of one is right, the other must be 
absolutely and entirely wrong. A more charming face, or greater attraction 
of manners will not raise the scale on either side in the slightest degree. 
The question at stake, is of artistic not of personal feeling. Even if this 
were not the case, something might be said to show that Miss Anderson is 
not the first and only lady who has aroused our admiration by the graceful 
way in which she wears her classical robes. Not so very long ago all 
London was talking of the exquisite picture Miss Ellen Terry made as 
Camma, in ‘The Cup.’ We have no need of photographs to enable our 
minds to wander back to the living poem she looked as, harp in hand, she 
sang and listened for her husband’s return home; or when, as the High 
Priestess of Artemis, almost enveloped in clouds of incense, she made the 
centre-piece of a picture which, once seen, could not easily be forgotten. 
And yet many of our leading criticisms are filled up by noting the perfect 
picture Miss Mary Anderson makes, sitting before a fire, her head resting 
on her hand ; or of the artless grace she displayed as Parthenia, reposing 
by her mother’s side. These things are all very well in their way. But 
they did not make, they only embellished, the Camma of Miss Terry. 
Beauty alone could not put life and being into the character any more than 
it can put heart and sentiment into the Parthenia or Pauline of Miss 
Anderson. I have been told that this lady's popularity is chiefly owing to 
the immense admiration her looks have excited in the minds of her own 
sex. If such be the case, I can only say that I never realized until the 
present time how great is the influence we possess over the opinions and 
judgment of our several lords and masters.” 


The dramatic articles in the New York Spirit of the Times are remark- 
able alike for their vigour, their sound sense, and their determined inde- 
pendence. Mr. Stephen Fiske has studied the stage of America and 
England for over a quarter of a century, and whatever he says on dramatic 
matters, whether we agree with him or not, is worth reading. It is, there- 
fore, with particular pleasure that I quote what he has said about Henry 
Irving and his success as a student-interpreter of Shakespeare, and as the 
designer of the most beautiful stage-pictures ever seen :—“ In ‘ The Bells’ 
and ‘ Charles I.’, last week, Mr. Irving puzzled the public ; in ‘Louis XI.’ 
and ‘The Merchant of Venice’ he has astonished, overwhelmed, and com- 
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pletely captured them. We pass over ‘Louis XI.’ more hastily than it 
deserves, in order to deal with ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ in which the 
same art was devoted to one of the most delightful of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, It is difficult to write with moderation of a performance which 
is certainly the most perfect we have witnessed on any stage, and which 
came like a revelation to the crowded and brilliant audience. We doubt 
whether half a dozen of the persons present on Tuesday evening had 
ever seen the whole of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ before ; we know that 
none of them had ever seen it represented so magnificently and so 
faultlessly. Usually, in this country, the selfish and inartistic policy 
with which Joseph Jefferson deals with comedy has been extended to 
‘The Merchant of Venice ; it is cut down to a one-part play, and the 
tragedian who mouths and rants as Shylock is considered to be a 
Shakesperian actor. Mr. Irving has exploded this system in a single 
evening. Hereafter the tragedian who cuts down ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ will be regarded as a Vandal, and if he mouths and rants as 
Shylock he will be laughed at or hissed. Mr. Irving has restored the 
comedy to the proportions which Shakespeare intended. Antonio, not 
Shylock, is the merchant of Venice, the hero of the play; and Portia, 
instead of being a mere satellite of Shylock, shines as one of the most 
brilliant of Shakespeare’s heroines. The last act, which has generally 
been omitted here, is now presented in its entirety. The conclusion of 
the fourth act, after Shylock leaves the court, which has always been 
omitted here, is now so deliciously acted by Miss Terry that it seems 
one of the strongest comedy scenes. Shylock, in Mr. Irving’s hands, 
becomes a natural and probable character, instead of a raving scene- 
chewer and impossible monstrosity. From first to last the play is filled, 
without being overburdened, with the life and light and music of ancient 
Venice, and, whether we regard it as a triumph of acting or of stage- 
management, it is unquestionably superior to anything ever before pre- 
sented on the American stage. These are strong words, but they are not 
too strong for the occasion. Mr. Irving’s success was unqualified and un- 
precedented. For over a quarter of a century we have longed and 
laboured to bring about just such a performance of Shakespeare as that 
of last evening, and now we find our ideal realized in every character and 
every detail.” 


“In the ‘Lyons Mail,’” continues Mr Fiske, “ which will be produced 
next Mondav, we are promised a dual impersonation which shall excel 
Mr. Irving’s Louis XI. and Shylock ; and in ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
which follows, the scenery is said to surpass that of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ We can believe anything about the Irving season now ; but the 
present programme is good enough for us, and for the public. Let no 


reader of The Spirit be deterred from attending by the advance in the, 


prices. If the seats at the Star Theatre were ten dollars each, instead of 
three dollars, they would be the cheapest in the city relatively to the enter- 
tainment presented. The eye, the ear, the intellect, the heart, are simul- 
taneously gratified, and for years the memory will retain the most delightful 
recollections of a thousand and one exquisite details of the performance 
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which it would require a volume to particularize. Such ‘a representation, 
then, is cheap at any price ; and it must be'remembered’ that Mr. Irving 
charges precisely the same terms during the regular season at his own theatre 
in London.” 

According to this truthful account, Mr. Irving appears to have got firm 
hold of the most intelligent audiences in New-York. What an outbreak 
of enthusiasm there will be when they see the cathedral scene in “Much 
Ado About Nothing !” 


Every one who knows Lennox Browne—and who is there, in the 
musical and dramatic professions, unacquainted with that gifted specialist ? 
—has been for some months past anxiously expectant of the book upon 
the physiology and hygiene of the vocal organs which was known to be in 
course of preparation by him, in collaboration with Emil Behnke, the 
eminent teacher of “voice production.” The long looked-for work has 
appeared at last, under the suggestive title of “ Voice, Song, and Speech,” 
and is, as might have been expected, not only useful and instructive to the 
professional class (singers and actors) to which it is specially addressed, 
but profoundly interesting to mankind at large. Emancipate from the 
technical jargon that renders most medical or surgical books unreadable to 
thé general public, written in simple and graceful English, and abundantly 
illustrated with photographs and drawings of the ingenious and complicated 
mechanisms for the production of sound, which ninety-nine of every 
hundred human beings utilize daily without the least knowledge of their 
arrangement or conditions, this delightful book is in many respects unique 
of its kind, and deserves to be universally read; for it is much more 
entertaining than the majority of novels, and offers at least one agreeable 
contrast to most works of its own category—viz., its absolute freedom from 
dulness. Unpretentiously and luminous!ly, Messrs. Browne and Behnke 
tell their readers all about the voice, the phenomena attending its produc- 
tion, the anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs, the laws of sound, the 
hygienic aspect of the wonderful apparatus above alluded to, the laryngo- 
scope, its use and teachings, and innumerable other matters of importance 
to the average Aomo, as well as to the professional or amateur vocalist. 
The chapter on voice-cultivation will be found thrillingly interesting by 
these latter. In it Browne or Behnke—we know not which—teaches 
those afflicted by unmanageable tongues to control and regulate the 
action of those “ unruly members”—in a word, to “train” their tongues, 

and “keep them in tiptop working condition.” They subsequently 
instruct the vocalist how he or she should live in order to preserve 
Nature’s gifts uninjured ; how to deal with all the ailments affecting the 
vocal organs, as well as with constitutional. or acquired defects of speech, 
To sum up in a few words the leading characteristics of “ Voice, Song, 
and Speech,” it is full of valuable information, intelligibly imparted ; never. 
tiresome, and frequently very. amusing; a mine of learning the measures 
of which are not offered to the public in rough-hewn blocks, but daintily 
polished and fashioned into attractive shapes by skilled and artistic hands. 
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The man who bought himself a piece of cloth wherewith to make a suit 
and stood shivering in the street to watch the change of fashions until one 
he liked should supervene, was a philosopher perhaps. A similar system 
applied to the chronicling of only those Paris pieces one liked would make 
one go to the grave unpublished. I have been silent since June, hoping 
‘against hope, until disappointment gasps for breath. With sixteen out of 
seventeen Paris theatres in full swing every night since the beginning of 
September, there is absolutely nothing worthy of record from a critical 
point of view. Every new production shows the same lack*of invention, 
until the theatrical pilgrimage from the Boulevard Beaumarchais to the 
corner of the Chaussée d’Antin begets the impression that the boasted 
superiority of the French playwright is an exploded fallacy. 


Of the Grand Opera, the Parisian playgoer expects little in the way of 
change, and gets less. M. Vaucorbeil has a tendency to rest upon his 
laurels until they become thorns in the sides of his \habitués. He pleads 
the enormous outlay inseparable from the production of a new opera as 
an excuse for his shortcomings in that respect. If viewed in that light, 
the plea is just ; but one had hoped that the Perrin-Sarcey controversy 
would at least have led to some attempt at reform, the hope of which de- 
ferred maketh sick the heart of young composers, who say rightly that 
canvas and paint, silk and satin, do not an opera make. The chance of a 
hearing, prepared ever so hastily elsewhere than in their own apartments, 
would gladly make said young composers dispense with gorgeous scenery 
and resplendent costumes. But apparently this is not to be. Instead of 
new operas with old interpreters, we get old operas with new interpreters. 
Of the latest additions to M. Vaucorbeil’s pensionnaires, two deserve 
special mention—Mdlle. Adéle Isaac and M. Escalais. The lady, who 
came from the Opéra Comique, is already a great artist, and undoubtedly 
destined to attain the highest honours on the lyric stage. The gentleman’s 
future as an operatic singer is not quite so certain, notwithstanding his 
magnificent voice and very good method. M. Escalais’ lack of histrionic 
instinct is unredeemed by physical advantages. His continued success as 
an operatic singer is, therefore, problematical to say the least. “‘ A man has 
the privilege of being ugly,” said Curran to Madame de Staél. “ Yes,” 
came the reply ; “ but he shouldn’t carry it too far.” The partial confession 
of “Corinne” is not likely to be admitted by her less intellectual sisters in 
the case of a would-be hero of the romantico-lyric stage. Of two other 
débutantes—Mesdemoiselles Lureau and Fiquet—I must speak at a more 
convenient opportunity. 


The Opéra Comique may be dismissed in a few lines. Pending the 
production of M. Massenet’s “ Manon Lescaut,” M. Carvalho coins money 
with “ Carmen,” which holds the bill three nights out of the seven, and 
makes 9,o0of. a night. And poor Georges Bizet, who died heart-broken 
for want of a little encouragement, whilst his father still gives music 
lessons! It is all of a piece with the rentrée of Mdlle. Gallie Marié in the 
title-réle, in which at the creation she was voted by the bourgeoise clien- 
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tele of the house in the Rue Favart “too awfully artful.” The ultra- 
amative business in the second act provoked nightly protests; now it 
obtains thunders of applause. ‘ That’s because it was realistic then, and 
it’s only imaginary now,” said a critic with a long tongue the other night. 
“She painted from fact ; she only draws upon her memory now. There’s 
no fear of complications now when the curtain’s down. The public go 
home conscious in their innocence of not having provoked unwholesome 
passions by their approval.” 


‘‘Why bastard?” says Edmund in “King Lear,” and echo answers 
“Why?” Almost every new piece produced has confronted the illegiti- 
mate and legitimate offspring, and generally to the disadvantage of the 
former. ‘Les Mancroix” of M. Albert Delpit at the Comédie Francaise, 
M. Victor Jouet’s “ Bel Armand” at the Odéon, are but hackneyed illustra- 
tions of a worn-out theme. At the house in the Rue de Richelieu there 
have been two or three débuts. Mdlle. Rose Bruck, a cousin of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, appeared as Alcméne in Molitre’s ‘ Amphitryon.” 
Mdlle. Bruck gives promise, but not as the impersonatress of semi-tragic 
heroines, for which her physical advantage seem to fit her, however. She 
is a good-looking likeness of Rachel, but the power of the great actress is 
wanting. To judge from one performance only, Mdlle. Bruck would make 
an excellent comedy-actress. I have not seen her since her début, and 
will not be betrayed into a hasty judgment. Mdlle. Jane Brindeau, who 
secedes from the Gymnase, is not a novice like the former lady. She is 
familiar with every resource that art can teach, but her natural capacities 
do not raise to the same level. Her second début in “ Ruy Blas” was 
disappointing. She is less good than Mdille. Baretta, who wasn’t a patch 
upon Sarah Bernhardt. In fact, with the exception of the old artists, the 
Théatre Francais, no more than any other theatre, seems to bring out 
“new blood.” It is not owing to lack of energy on M. Perrin’s part, but 
simply because there is a scarcity of supply. And when by some 
stroke of good fortune a great artist is found, the jealousy of the Sociétaires 
-prevents him or her coming to the front unless he or she reveal him or 
herself at the début. ‘The Comédie Frangaise is still the most enjoyable 
theatre in Paris to the cultured playgoer ; but the spirit of money-making 
‘that presides at its government detracts much from the initiative, for which 
the Government pays something like £12,000 a year. The Sociétaires 


seem beiit upon making a hoard. If they play well, it is because they 
cannot do otherwise. 


7 


The little house in the next street, the Palais Royal, has scored a success 
with “Ma Camarade” of M. Meilhac. It is built upon the lines of 


“ Divorgons,” though by no means half so witty. It cannot hold a candle 
to “Les Affoles,” by MM. Gondinet and Philip Gille at the Vaudeville. 
The play is virtually a comment upon the Krach, and is very amusing from 


the first scene to the last. It is merely paying, and will shortly be replaced 
by Daudet’s “ Rois en Exil.” 
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The Gymnase has revived “ La Petite Marquise,” which is drawing lots of 
money, but will shortly have to make room for M. Georges Ohnet’s “ Le 
Maitre des Forges,” likely to be the greatest success of the season. I 
should advise London tnanagers to secure the rights as quickly as possible. 
The play merely requires translation. It is particularly free from anything 
that generally makes adaptation so difficult a task. Unfortunately Robert 
Buchanan has already spoiled M. Ohnet’s story. 


The five Opera Bouffes may be noticed in one word. They are neither 
better nor worse than their predecessors. M. Jacobi’s “ La Clairon” was a 
failure, owing principally to its stupid libretto. “Madame Boniface,” at 
the Bouffes Parisiennes, is pretty. ‘Francois les Bas-Bleues,” at the Folies 
Dramatiques, is the best of all. Unfortunately, its composeris dead. This 
hurried notice must suffice for this month. I hope to be able to give some 
more interesting news the next. 


A very interesting addition has been made to our growing volume of 
“Trvingiana,” in a cleverly written, good-natured, but scathing pamphlet, 
called ‘‘ Henry Irving, Actor and Manager.” By an Irvingite. (London: 
George Routledge & Sons). On the title-page we are told that the neat 
little book is “a criticism of a critic’s criticism,” and we soon see who is 
to be demolished. Mr. William Archer, the author, some years ago, 
of “The Fashionable Tragedian,”* that necessarily gave great offence 
to Mr. Henry Irving, and the recent author of “Henry Irving; a 
Critical Study,” in the vellum parchment series,no doubt has laid himself 
open to attack. There are some passages decidedly worth quoting. 
Here, for instance, is the treatment of Mr. Archer’s “ Apologia,” he having 
in a measure owned to being somewhat of a convert in his latest and 
decidedly best essay :— 

‘“‘ Having now gone through Mr. Archer's critical study pretty well from 
beginning to end, I come to that congenial task which I have reserved 
until the end as a donne bouche—much as a boy reserves a spoonful of 
jam given him with his rice—namely, the examination of Mr. Archer's 
‘ Apologia,’ pro erroribus suis—his recantation, such as it is, of ‘The 
Fashionable Tragedian.’ ‘Shall I—dare I—confess that there was a time 
when I was reckoned among the unbelievers, nay, when I was a very Saul 
of Tarsus, so far as bigotry went, in my opinion to the newcreed? [ 
clung to the Pharasaic prejudice with which such a liberal Agnostic as Hamlet 
seems to have been infected, that ability to walk and talk was an in- 
dispensable condition of tolerable acting. T even tried my hand at stone- 
throwing in a small way, though I am happy to say my little lapidatory 
exercise broke no bones, far less contributed to a martyrdom’ (p. 39). 
What a graceful apology! How modest of Mr. Archer to compare himself 
only to Saul of ‘Tarsus, and not to claim any right to be identified with 
the saint in which that eminent persecutor developed ! 

“ He is right ; for, in spite of this recantation of some of his worst errors, 
I fear he has got little further than the stage of kicking against the pricks 
of his own conscience. But having identified himself with one Scriptural 
character, why did Mr. Archer stop there? The picture of the youthful critic 
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hurling his stones at the great actor might surely have recalled to him 
David and Goliath. Perhaps he shrank from comparing Mr. Irving by 
implication with Goliath, or he may have thought that he was making too 
great a demand on the credulity of his readers if he asked them to believe 
that so accurate a marksman as he has shown himself to be could possibly 
practise his lapidatory exercises without due effect. But it may be that 
the Goliath on this occasion possessed a tougher skin than his Philistine 
original, or that Mr. Archer’s lapidatory missiles were of a softer nature 
than those employed by the future king of Israel. There yet remains one 
Scriptural character which Mr. Archer might have assumed without any 
difficulty, I mean that of Shimei, who is described as cursing and throwing 
stones at David when he was no longer a shepherd boy, but a king. I 
suppose the stones he threw must have miscarried, for we read that he was 
afterwards reduced to casting dust. Surely this sufficiently describes the 
attitude of the great critic, Mr. Archer, towards Mr. Irving in 1877. Now 
we are, however, in 1883, and the success which Shimei thought would 
vanish before his curses has grown stronger and more certain with time. 
King David is returning in triumph, when Shimei throws himself on his 
knees in abject penitence. He begs him not to remember his former 
perverseness, and does all that profuse apologies can do to atone for his 
former insults. It strikes me that allowing for the fact that Mr. Archer’s 
apology is not so complete as Shimei’s, there is a very strong resemblance 
between them. I only hope that the unhappy fate which overtook the son 
of Gera may never fallon Mr. Archer.” 

Mr. Archer’s opponent will not allow him to repent without receiving a 
pretty severe penance :— 

“*But Mr. Archer may say: ‘ What is the good of dragging up thus the 
follies of my youth from the pit of oblivion, when I have confessed that 
familiarity with Mr. Irving’s acting has forced me into a reluctant respect 
for his talent ?? The reason, my dear arch-critic, is that you may ponder upon 
the folly—to use a mild expression—of giving vent to spiteful criticisms of 
any artist who is conscientiously trying his very best to do honour to his 
art. It is all very well for you to say, as you did in ‘The Fashionable 
Tragedian,’ that you did not know Mr. Irving personally, and that you were 
actuated by no professional jealousy in the virulent attack you then made 
on him. But this disclaimer is an old trick, which to those who know 
human nature, is only so much wasted protestation. Envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness did not perish with the Early Church. They were, not 
- buried in the tombs of the Crusaders, nor were they abolished by the Refor- 
mation, nor are they likely to be by any measure for the improvement of 
the human race, however wise, and however elaborate. We may hear every 
day in society, whether at the club or in the drawing-room, the most cruel 
slanders uttered with the greatest flippancy against the characters of men and 
women ; but in nine cases out of ten the persons who forge or circulate 
the slanders are utter strangers to the victims of their detraction, and are 
actuated by no motive of professional jealousy. The fact is that the vanity 
and self-love of human nature rebel against the praise lavished on 
another, whether it be for personal charms or in intellectual accomplish- 
ments ; and there is, I know not why, an especial failing of resentments 
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in many persons against any praise bestowed upcn an actor other than the 
applause of his audience for the time being. It may be a remnant of the 
old-prejudice which looked upon actors as rogues and vagabonds ; but it 
is an undeniable fact—a fact equally true with regard to Roscius, to 
Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean—that it is quite sufficient that any por- 
tion of society should recognize an actor as something better than a 
trained monkey, bound to amuse them when so disposed, in order to rouse 
the jealousy and hatred of nearly all the rest of society. There is perhaps 
no malice so bitter as the sentimental malice of your dilettante critic, as 
the man who has learnt to look upon himself as a judge of what is 
correct and excellent in any art, who resents almost fiercely the success 
of any artist upon whom he has not, at the commencement of his 
career, bestowed the stamp of his approval.” 


The following is the programme of the performance to be given by the 
Philo-Thespian Club, at the Town Hall, Oxford, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, December 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, and on 
Friday afternoon, December 7th : 


AT 7.45 PRECISELY, 

A NEW AND ORIGINAL PROLOGUE, 
Written by Mr. F. E. WEATHERLEY, M.A., 

Will be spoken by the Hon. T. G. Appertey, B.A,, 


AFTER WHICH THE CURTAIN WILL RISE ON 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


Duke of Venice ... .... ... MR. W. J. Morris, B.A., Jesus Coll. 
Prince of Arragon ... ... .... MR. H.S. Carey, Pembroke Coll. 
Antonio, amerchant ... .... Mr. E. G. Gorpon, Merton Coll. 
Bassanio ... ... .. ..- «. MR. W. L. Courtney, M.A., New Coll. 
Salarino ~.. ... ... os ... MR. G. PRITCHARD, Univ. Coll. 

Salanio ... ... ... ... «. Mr. G. F. STAFForRD, Balliol Coll. 
SAlOWIO ...o.c. lee ccc) ces) aes? Ms Se EARRING TON, Ch. Ch. 

Gratiano ... ... ... ... «- MR. A.M. MACKINNON, B.A., Trin. Coll. 
Lorenzo... ... «.. ave «eee 4~=MR. G. LUSHINGTON, Univ. Coll. 
Shlock 20. os. ace ene eee Rs WOUCHIER, Ch. Ch. 

Tubal sie? Saban Saas 





Mr. S. H. LECHMERE STUART, Magd. Coll. 


Launcelot Gobbo Mr. W. BRoMLEY DAVENPORT, Ball. Coll. 
Old Gobbo Mr. W. J. Morris, B.A., Jesus Coll. 
Leonardo ... EARL of Norsury, Ch. Ch. 

Balthasar ... Mr. G. H. AITKEN, Oriel Coll. 

Stephano ... Mr. N. M‘CorquoDaLe, Pem. Coll. % +, 


Clerk of the Court te 


Gaoler... 


Servant to Antonio ... 


Magnificoes, &c. 


Mr. W. CaRrROLt, Ch. Ch. 

Mr. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Pem. Coll. 

Mr. C. EGERTON GREEN, Ball. Coll. 

Hon. H. JOLuirFE, 

Hon. R. M. DALRYMPLE, 

Sir B. V. S. Bropre, Bart., and 

Messrs. CHETWYND, PRINCE, BEAUMONT, 
CHRISTIE, FITZGERALD, KINLOCH, 
TREGARTHEN, &c. 


; Mrs. W. L. CourTNEY. 
Portia ... Miss E, ARNOLD. 
Nerissa Miss J. F. ARNOLD. 
Jessica ... Mrs. Woops. 


The Part Songs in Acts III. and V. under the direction of 
the Rev. S. ANGEL-SMITH, Ch, Ch. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A performance, under the direction of Mr. C. J. Macdona, was given at 
Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, on Saturday, November 17th, when “ The 
Lady of Lyons” was presented. Ambition, to a limited extent, we would 
encourage ; but when ambition, as it often does, over-rules discretion and 
good sense, then are we tempted to severely reprimand attempts which do 
not tend to enhance the cause of the amateurs, or to forward their 
interests. Such is the case of the performance under notice. True, there 
were signs of good rehearsal ; but, save in one or two notable instances, the 
cast was indisputably bad. It seems almost inconsistent with reason to 
select such an insignificant character as that of Glavis for premier position ; 
but this part, as given by Mr. F. C. Everill, was by far the best of the 
evening. Mr. Everill, we believe, is a son of the well-known actor of that 
name, and the old saying, “ like father, like son,” is very applicable here, 
for he proved himself a veritable “ chip of the old block.” He is a light 
comedian of exceptional ability ; his acting was throughout marked by 
much thought and care. Mr. C. J. Macdona was the impetuous Claude. He 
has a good stage-presence, but that would not atone for his many imperfec- 
tions. His action was mechanical and awkward, and he had a tendency to 
drop his voice in a very sudden and jerky style. Mr. A. N. Hunter, as Colonel 
Damas, had not mastered his words; Mr. J. W. Powell struggled with 
Beauséant, but in vain; the Mons. Deschapelles of Mr. C. M. Campbell 
was remarkable only for his hideous make-up, whilst the Landlord of Mr. 
J. Appleton was perfectly unintelligible to us. From an elocutionary point 
of view, the Pauline of Miss Kate Osborne was good. She was, however, 
cold and unimpressive in her acting, and her movements lacked grace and 
dignity, as should become the proud beauty. The Madame Deschapelles of 
Mrs. Richard Powell was common-place and uninteresting. The assistance 
of Miss Florence Haydon secured for the Widow a competent representa- 
tive ; it was a most admirable and sympathetic rendering, and served to 
show the incompetence of her fellow-workers in a very decided manner. 
The opening item was Maltby’s farce, ‘“ Borrowed Plumes.” Miss Helen 
Townshend, as Violet, deserves mention. Mr. Hinchcombe supplied some 


tasteful costumes, and Mr. F. W. Collins was responsible for the stage 
arrangements. 


On Thursday, November 8th, at the request of the Eton College Literary 
Society, Mr. F.C. Burnand very kindly gave a reading in the school library. 
The room, though a large one, was crowded by an expectant audience of 
Eton masters and boys. The lecturer was introduced by the Provost of 
Eton, and was received with hearty applause. Mr. Burnand selected the 
passage from “ Happy Thoughts,” which describes the author’s visit to the 
Plyte Frazer's, at Furze Cottage, his difficulties on the railway journey, his 
mistaken visit to the Duke of Slumborough’s, and gave an account of a 
dinner party at the Frazer’s, to which all the guests had been invited espe- 
cially to hear him sing “ The Little Pig,” with squeak included. He then 
described, in a most amusing manner, a little yachting excursion which he 
had undergone when there was “a nasty lop” on. Laughter was continuous 
throughout the evening, and at the conclusion of the reading the applause 
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was so prolonged and so enthusiastic that Mr. Burnand must have felt 
gratified at the reception accorded him on revisiting his old school. The 
Provost thanked the lecturer for the great pleasure he had given them, 
and Mr. Burnand replied in a few words. 


The Cambridge A.D.C. gave their annual performance on the evenings 
of November 19, 20, 21 and 22, and on the afternoon of November 24. 
The pieces selected were “ Plot and Passion,” “ Little Toddlekins,” and 
“ Uncle’s Will,” one of the two latter being played with the former. The 
selection of “ Plot and Passion” as the chief attraction this year shows that 
the members of the A.D.C. have an earnest desire to produce some really 
good dramatic work ; and they spare neither time nor trouble in preparing 
the pieces for performance. In “Plot and Passion,” as represented here, 
one character stood clearly out from the others, by reason of the excellent 
way it was played—namely, the Desmarets of Mr. F. M. Ogilvie. The 
hypocrisy and cynicism of the spy were rendered to perfection, and Mr. 
Ogilvie richly deserved the compliment paid him at the fall of the curtain. 
Mr. C. M. Brochner, who has already proved himself an excellent 
actor of low comedy, was evidently ili-suited in the part of Fouché; 
and, though he did his best, he failed to play effectively. The part of 
Madame de Fontanges, of course, was one of great difficulty for Mr. J. R. 
Manners to undertake ; but he dared to attempt it, and on the whole 
played it satisfactorily. This gentleman is a clever actor of female cha- 
racters, and made a great success two years ago as Lady Teazle. Mr- 
C. A. Smith made a handsome Henri de Neuville, and was spirited 
and manly. Mr. F. C. Langham as the Marquis de Cevennes was pass- 
able ; Mr. J. L. Lambe appeared as Berthier, Mr. Mackenzie as Jabot, 
and Mr. Maxse as Cecile, whilst Mr. Ouvry was amusing as Grisboulle. 
The scenery and costumes were alike excellent, the garden scene in the 
second Act being especially pretty, ‘Little Toddlekins” created much 
laughter, and was capitally played, Mr. Langham being particularly good 
as Amanthis ; whilst Mr. Cust as Brownsmith, Mr. Calvert as Barnaby 
Babicombe, and Mr. Harrison as Captain Littlepop, also distinguished 


themselves. Mr. Theyre Smith’s pretty little piece, ‘‘ Uncle’s Will,” was 
also successfully produced. 


Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, since his last appearance in London, has been 
working steadily and well in the provinces, and bravely getting off the 
rough edges. First at Bristol, and next with Miss Sara Thorne’s company 
in the Kent circuit, this determined gentleman has certainly done his 
best to profit by good advice. He has remained true to old men and 
character parts, and is to show us what practice can do in the way of 
making perfect. Ata Gaiety matineé, fixed for Thursday, December 6, 
Mr. Gilbert Farquhar will appear as Squire Hesseltine, in Sims’ comedy, 
“ The Halfway House,” and as Mr. Porcelaine in the old farce “ Family 
Jars.” The other characters will be undertaken by Miss Sara Thorne’s 
company. 
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On the 2nd of November—the “Day of the Dead”—expired at 
Wiesbaden “ Tine” Wegner, the cleverest all-round actress and songstress 
in Germany, and, what is more, a noble, high-minded woman, the main- 
stay of her family, and joy of all who knew her, on and off the stage ; good 
to the poor, pure in her life, devoted to her art, and of a merry light-hearted 
disposition that rendered her one of the pleasantest companions with whom 
it has ever been my good fortune to foregather. Her body was brought to 
Berlin for interment there; and it may be accepted as conclusive proof 
that she was something more than a clever mummer, or even than a con- 
spicuous public favourite, that, on amercilessly cold and wet morning, over 
twenty thousand persons of distinction or notoriety attended her funeral— 
that the German Emperor sent one of his most trusted friends and senior 
Privy Councillors to represent him at the ceremony—that not only the 
members of all the theatrical companies and corporations of Berlin and 
Potsdam were gathered, to a man and woman, round her grave under the 
pouring rain, but that strong deputations travelled all the way from Vienna, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Konigsberg, Cologne, Wiesbaden, and a dozen other 
important German cities, in order to lay floral tributes of admiration and 
respect upon her coffin. 

The daughter of an unsuccessful actress, Ernestine Wegner made early 
acquaintance with the seamy side of the dramatic méfier, and suffered all 
the privations to which strolling-players’ children are too often subjected 
during years that should be free from care. So intelligent and pretty was 
little “ Tine” at the age of fifteen, that a good part, “‘ with plenty of words” 
as she has often told me), was then confided to her by a prescient manager 
in the provinces ; and such a brilliant mark did she make with the ré/e in 
question, that within a year a promising engagement was offered to her at 
Berlin, where she accordingly came out as a “‘ singing soubrette,” and forth- 
with took a high place in public favour. It was in the early spring of 1868 
that I first saw her, in a part teeming with difficult contrasts between merri- 
ment and pathos. At that time she was a mere slip of a girl, and her 
personal attractions, although remarkable, had by no means reached their 
zenith. Her voice, comparatively speaking untrained, was unusually 
powerful, sweet, and flexible for that of a Backfisch, to which semi- 
developed sisterhood she then belonged; and her intonation was abso- 
lutely irreproachable. It was obvious to the dramatic and musical critics of 
Berlin that she was destined to become the “ bright particular star” of 
that amusing German speciality, the “ Pggse mit Gesang”—a little more 
than vaudeville and less than operetta. r ten years past the deceased 
actress knew no rival throughout Austria and Germany in her particular 
line of parts. During that time she worked harder off the stage than upon 
it, became so accomplished a vocalist as to elicit a warm tribute of admira- 
tion from the queen of song, Adelina Patti, and made herself a perfect 
mistress of three foreign languages—English, French, and Italian. She 
was an excellent verse-writer, and the best mimic I have ever known. In 
every bodily exercise—dancing, skating, swimming, riding, &c.—she was 
an adept, although (with the exception of dancing) she learnt them all after 
atriving at years of discretion. The quickness with which she picked up 
any new accomplishment was amazing. It was my privilege, about nine 
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years ago, to teach her roller-skating. At the expiration of her third lesson 
she skated quite as confidently as, and a good deal more gracefully than, 
her instructor. The maijtre-d’armes who coached her in fencing—which 
art she studied in order to give realistic effect to a part assigned to her in 
one of Jacobsen’s most popular pieces, in which she was cast for a dare- 
devil young Prussian lieutenant of Guards—told me that she displayed 
an extraordinary aptitude for the science of carte and “erce, and, had 
she been able to give more time to its acquisition, would have become 
what is called “an ugly customer” with the small-sword. In short, 
she was a female “ Admirable Crichton,” and to no gifted man or woman of 
my acquaintance would the last line of Johnson’s famous epitaph on 
Goldsmith, “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,” be so indisputably applicable 
as to the inimitable artist whose remains have been lately consigned to 
earth in Berlin, amidst manifestations of mourning scarcely less than 
national. I find it difficult to realize that one so young, active, vivacious, 
and teeming with high spirits, can have disappeared from amongst us for 
ever. The sword, asa matter of fact, wore out the scabbard. Doing 
everything well, and apparently without effort, she did too many things by 
half, and broke down from sheer overstrain upon the nerves—wasted away 
with frightful rapidity, and died before the great majority of her admirers 
even suspected that she was seriously ill. With an unanimity rare in 
Fatherlandish journalism, the German papers, one and all, declare that the 
stage and public have suffered an irreparable loss by the death, at the 
early age of thirty, of one of those phenomenal beings upon whom 
Nature, from time to time, lavishes her choicest gifts with apparently 
reckless profusion. The “harmless gaiety of a nation” has most certainly 
received a heavy check by this melancholy and premature termination of 
an existence fraught with exceeding gladness to itself, and to all upon whom 
its genial influence was exercised. W. B. K. 


The so-called “ American duel,” which for some years past has caused 
more deaths in Germany than in the United States, and to which only a 
few months ago Baron von Putlitz, a Prussian nobleman of high official 
position, fell a victim, has put an end to the existence of a young and 
exceptionally beautiful German actress, Frau Bertha Steinhammer, who 
shot herself through the heart the other day at Grosswardein. She had 
made her first appearance in the theatre of that city on the preceding 
evening, and had not met with # altogether enthusiastic reception. Her 
suicide was at first attributed #6 the vexation occasioned to her by this 
professional mishap ; but a letter written by her to her husband, and which 
reached him a few hours after she committed the fatal deed, revealed the 
revolting circumstance that she had destroyed herself in fulfilment of the 
conditions of an American duel, which is fought, so to speak, with cards or 
dice, the loser of the game agreed upon undertaking to commit suicide at a 
certain fixed date. Duels of this particular class had been confined to mem- 
bers of the sterner sex, until Bertha Steinhammer entered into the agreement 
that proved fatal to her. According to her letter, which is subjoined, she 
must have had the death-pledge hanging over her head for at least a year 
and a half :—‘ Dearest husband,—Do not even wish that I should have told 
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you all! All unconsciously, you have played a part in my appalling life- 
drama. Do you remember walking down the Karnthnerstrasse with me 
one day, when we were met by a singularly beautiful woman, hanging upon 
a gentleman’s arm? ‘That was the woman who has forced me into the 
embraces of Death. I fought an American duel with her, and was van- 
quished. My term of life will expire on the 14th instant. Then I must 
die. I am bound not to reveal my adversary’s name. Farewell; be 
happy! Heaven preserve you from such torture as I have endured ever 
since the springtide of last year! Now I have only a few hours to live. 
To live! Was it living to suffer what I have suffered? Adieu. My 


thoughts have done with this world. I am a dead woman! Your 
wretched Bertha.” 


In consequence of the still-increasing demands upon his evenings for 
recitals arid lectures (public and private) on “The Art of Elocution,” with 
which his name has been so long identified, as well as by pupils, Mr. C. J. 
Plumptre has resigned the Lectureship on Public Reading and Speaking 
at King’s College, in the Evening Class Department, which he has held 
for a period of nearly eighteen years. He has received most gratifying 
letters, alike from the Secretary (in the name of the Council of King’s 
College), and from the Principal, the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., now 
Metropolitan of Australia. The former says: “The Council accept your 
resignation with much regret. They desire me to convey to you their warm 
thanks for the services you have rendered to this College since 1866. Let 
me personally and very cordially join in both the expression of regret and 
of thanks.” The Principal concludes a very friendly letter of thanks and 
good wishes by saying: “I only regret that the College is to lose the 
benefit of your excellent services.” 


Signorina Marie Corelli, the young composer and pianiste, is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of her song, “ Romeo’s Good Night,” in America. 
Originally published here by the noted firm of Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, 
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Weber and Co., it has just been re-produced in New York by the firm o Ge, we 
Messrs. Ditson and Co., and is fast becoming the song of the day. The 7,//.» 
words are taken from the Balcony Scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and the 
composition is dedicated by special permission to Henry Irving. 
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